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When  you  buy 


you  buy  quality 


€3I> 


“It  all  began  when  I  called  on  my  Massey-Harris 
Distributor.  He  had  the  machines  I  wanted  and 
told  me  that  it  was  his  job  to  service  them 
efficiently.  He  knew  his  machines  and  his  job.” 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


RN 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON  ■  COVENTRY 


ENGLAND 
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BRITISH  THOMSON -HOUSTON  CO.  LTD.  rugby  England. 

Member  of  <ht  *£l  frmip  if  csmpmi.ei  A479Z 


T-H 


ELECTRIC  TRACTION  EQUIPMENT 


Electrical  equipment  for  multiple-unit 
trains  and  locomotives  (electric  and 
diesel-electric). 

Speed-indicators. 

Sub-station  and  track-sectionalizing 
equipment,  including  rectifiers,  high¬ 
speed  circuit-breakers,  and  auto¬ 
control  gear. 

Mazda  lamps  and  lighting  equipment. 
All  kinds  of  electrical  equipment  for 
road  traction. 


Through  more  than  half  a  century, 
The  British  Thomson  -  Houston 
Company  have  been  associated  with 
ma)or  electric  traction  developments 
throughout  the  world.  The  exper¬ 
ience  thus  gained  is  available  to  all 
those  who  require  the  best  in  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  for  traction  service. 
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Piesferitfzev 


Kaiuliliiffr 


Black  and  coloured  moulding  plastic  in 
the  form  of  powder  for  consumer  goods 
and  technical  components. 


Water-fast  and  boiling-resistant  Melamin  resin 
moulding  plastic  in  bright,  transparent  pastel 
colours. 


.PIATHERM  ^ 


Mela^Piadurole 


m!. 


Water-fast,  oil-resistant  and  mould-proof 
glues  for  hot  and  cold  glueing  jobs  in 
industry  and  trade. 


Melamin  resins  for  the  wood,  paper,  and 
textile  industry. 


PIACItYL 


For  low-temperature,  thermal,  and  sound  in- 
sulation  in  residence  and  industrial  buildings. 


Synthetic  resins  for  varnishes  and 
lacquers  on  the  basis  of  urea  and 
Melamin. 


Plastics  for  dental  and  surgical 
prostetics. 


Upon  request,  we  are  willingly  prepared  to  furnish  literature 

VEB  STICKSTOFFWERK  PIESTERITZ 


Lutherstadt  Wittenberg-Piesteritz 

German  Democratic  Republic 


Telefon:  6601 


Ten  Big  Spinning  Companies  in  Japan 


KUREHA  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:  28  2-Chome.  Hommachi,  Higashi-ku 
Osaka 

Tokyo  Office:  1  Zaimoku-Cho,  Kanda,  Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo 


NISSHIN  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:  3  Yokoyama-Cho,  Nihonbashi,  Chuo-ku 
Tokyo 

Osaka  Office:  26  Honmachi,  Higashi-ku,  Osaka 


NITTO  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

1  6-Chome,  Yaesu,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo 


SHIKISHIIV1A  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:  34  4-Chome.  Bingo-Cho,  Higashi-ku 
Osaka 

Tokyo  Office:  Kinsan  Building,  5  4-Chome,  Nihonbashi 
Muromachi,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo 


lOYO  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

8  Dojima  Hamadori,  Kita-ku,  Osaka 


Nihgn 


9,2  -CHOME  ,OHTEMACHI,GHirODA-KUvTOKY;0'i!>i 
CABLE  ADDRESS.  ‘‘ASANO.GEM  ■ 


DAI  NIPPON  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:  30  2-Chonie,  Azuchi-Machi,  Higashi-ku 
Osaka 


DAIWA  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:  25-1  Minarnikyutaro-Machi,  4-Chome 
Higashi-ku,  Osaka 

Tokyo  Office:  4  2-Chome,  Kodenma-Cho,  Nihonbashi 
Chuo-ku,  Tokyo 


FUJI  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:  1  2-Chome.  Hon-Cho,  Nihonbashi 
Chuo-ku,  Tokyo 

Osaka  Office:  7  3-Chome,  Nakanoshima,  Kita-ku 
Osaka 


KANEGAFUCHI  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Tomobuchi-Cho,  Miyakojima-ku,  Osaka 
Tokyo  Office:  Ginza,  Chou-ku,  Tokyo 


KURASHIKI  SPINNING  CO.  LTD. 
Head  Office:  2-Chome,  Kitakyutaro-Machi. 
Higashi-ku,  Osaka 

Tokyo  Office:  4-Chome,  Honcho,  Nihonbashi 
Chuo-ku,  Tokyo 
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iMuad  and  Fully  Paid 
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$40^000,000 

$10,000,000 

$17,000,000 

$308,000,000 


Head  Office; 

CHINA  BUILDING,  CHULIA  STREET 
SINGAPORE 

Telegraphic  address:  "  Oversea  " 


Branehet  all  over  Singapore,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Sarawak,  Indoneeia,  Burma  and 
Hong  Kong 


Correspondents  and  Agents  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world,  providing 
a  complete  international  banking  service 

All  kinds  of  Exchange  and  Banking 
Business  transacted 
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IN  ASIA,  PLEASE  CONSULT  US 


KEY  TO 


IKDUSTRY 


No.  20 


This  key,  made  during  the  seamd 
quarter  qf  the  18th  century  mu 
probably  toed  for  a  Postern,  whleh 
Is  on  archaic  word  derived  from 
the  French  "posterne",  origbtaUy 
from  the  Latin  "posterula"  and 
could  mean  back-door,  side-door 
or  entrance.  Of  sturdy  aiul pleasing 
design.  It  is  hand-wrought  from 
steel. 


rhe  development  of  steel 
made  possible  the  growth 
of  civilisation  itself.  For 
steel  is  the  key  to  the  good 
things  of  life  as  well  as 
to  the  necessities;  as 
essential  to  the  maker  of 
the  precision  watch  as  to  the 
bridge-builder.  Hallamshire 
high-grade  Alloy  and  Carbon 
steels  serve  a  multitude  of 
industries  in  many  ways. 
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Strangling  the  China  Goose 


All  the  signs  suggest  that  there  is  mounting  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  British  businessmen  and  industrialists 
with  the  Macmillan  Government’s  anitude  towards  the 
continuing  embargo  on  trade  with  Communist  China.  It  is 
just  six  years  since  the  United  Nations  passed  the  resolution 
placing  an  embargo  on  strategic  goods  to  China,  which  at  the 
time  was  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea.  The  original  purpose  of  denying  China  the  where¬ 
withal  for  prosecuting  the  war  was  achieved. 

The  embargo  is  now  an  anachronism  which  becomes 
more  ridiculous  as  the  months  go  by.  With  the  Korean  war 
eaded  the  embargo  ceased  to  be  an  efleaive  weapon  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  passed  into  the  armoury  of  the  American 
anti-China  crusade,  where  it  is  still  jealously  guarded. 

No  one  minds  jf  the  United  States  wishes  to  forbid 
American  goods  to  China  —  indeed  European  businessmen 
welcome  it  —  but  every  interested  person  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  is  justifiably  angry  that  normal 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  China  market  is  denied 
because  of  America’s  global  politics. 

America  is  only  to  blame  in  this  issue,  as  she  is  in 
others,  because  she  has  the  Governments  of  her  allies  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  The  British  Government  has  shown  no 
iadqiendence  in  the  matter,  and  its  attitude  over  the  last 
few  years  has  been  one  of  weakness  and  passivity.  Before  Mr. 
Macmillan  went  to  Bermuda  last  month  trade  associations 
in  this  coimtry  made  strong  representations  through  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  abolition  or  easing  of  embargo  restrictions. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  would  have  the 
Niength  in  negotiation  with  President  Eisenhower  to'  state 
outright  that  as  British  industry  was  losing  a  lucrative  market, 
Britain  intended  to  override  the  embargo  restrictions. 

Since  Sir  Anthony  Eden  saw  the  American  President 
I  year  ago  the  British  Government  has  been  saying  that  it 
wu  going  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  Consultative  Group  (the 
curious  organisation  in  Paris  which  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  embargo)  for  easing  restrictions.  It  has  never  made  such  a 
pnposal,  and  now  after  Mr.  Macmillan’s  weakness  in  Ber¬ 


muda  no  one  is  officially  ready  to  even  mention  the  subject. 

What  happened  at  Bermuda?  It  seems  certain  that  some 
arrangement  was  reached  between  the  British  and  American 
(governments  on  a  give-and-take  basis.  Britain’s  desperate 
concern  over  her  position  in  the  Middle  East  after  the  Suez 
fiasco  has  left  her  vulnerable  to  American  pressure.  The 
British  Government  is  anxious  about  the  Baghdad  Pact.  To 
Mr.  Macmillan  and  his  advisers  it  is  the  one  really  worth¬ 
while  pact.  If  it  is  to  survive,  the  Americans  must  have  some 
part  in  it  one  way  or  another.  But  Washington  has  not  been 
eager  for  that  sort  of  involvment  in  Middle  Eastern  affain  for 
fear  of  antagmiising  southern  Arab  nationalism.  As  a  price  for 
greater  American  interest  in  the  Pact  Mr.  Macmillan  has  had 
to  make  one  or  two  graceful  retreats  on  other  matters.  'There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  China  embargo  was  one  of  them. 

No  one  seriously  believes  that  the  embargo  will  remain 
unbroken  for  much  longer.  What  must  be  worrying  business¬ 
men  in  this  country  is  that  the  initiative,  after  Bermuda,  has 
moved  farther  from  Britain’s  grasp.  West  German  and 
Japanese  firms  are  particularly  anxious  to  capture  a  big  share 
of  the  China  market,  and  any  initiative  in  circumventing  the 
embargo  now  rests  with  the  Governments  in  those  countries. 
They  will  accept  every  opportunity  for  doing  so.  The  excep¬ 
tions  procedure,  which  now  exists,  was  started  by  Japan  in 
1955  with  the  export  of  galvanised  sheet  to  China,  and 
British  business  is  incensed  that  Britain  did  not  take  the  lead 
in  such  a  way.  The  Government  in  Tokyo  under  Mr.  Kishi 
has  every  intention  of  following  the  course  of  the  former 
Ishibashi  Government  in  doing  everything  it  can,  and  using 
every  method,  short  of  openly  antagonising  the  United  Sutes, 
to  increase  Japanese  trade  with  tha  China  mainland. 

West  Germany  has  a  greater  awareness  of  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  Asian  market  than  any  other  European  coimtry, 
and  as  recent  statements  emanating  from  the  East-Asiatic 
Association  in  Hamburg  show,  urgent  and  covetous  eyes  are 
on  the  posisbilities  in  China.  The  big  industrial  concerns  in 
Germany  will  let  no  opportunity  pass  for  getting  in  ahead  of 
Britain. 

'The  only  method  open  for  trade  with  China  at  the 
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moment  is  through  the  exceptions  procedure.  It  has  been 
described  quite  rightly  as  a  hole-in-the-comer  method.  In  fact 
the  procedure  is  all  but  a  failure,  for  firms  are  not  prepared 
to  go  through  the  elaborate  process  of  securing  an  order  and 
proceeding  with  it  down  to  details  before  finding  out  whether 
the  order  can  be  allowed  as  an  exception  to  the  embargo.  No 
precise  lists  are  available  giving  information  of  what  is 
exceptionable.  For  Britain  to  operate  within  a  trade  policy 
that  is  encumbered  with  an  exceptions  procedure  renders  the 
whole  British  trading  position  ridiculous. 

Britain  was  the  first  of  the  big  western  Powers  to 
recognise  the  Communist  Government  in  China.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  China,  with  high  hopes,  looked  primarily  to  Britain 
as  a  source  of  supply.  The  weakness  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  not  taking  a  stand  against  the  United  States  is  slowly 
strangling  the  goose  that  could  lay  a  golden  egg  for  British 
industry  and  business.  China  is  being  increasingly  forced  to 


seek  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  easten 
Europe,  and  her  industrial  build-up  is  being  linked  to  these 
countries  as  a  result. 

The  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  severely  tied  by 
the  Foreign  Office.  Has  the  time  not  arrived  for  a  full  scale 
offensive,  politically  and  in  other  ways,  against  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  present  Government’s  policy  on  trade  with 
China?  The  Labour  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  set  about  securing  a  full  scale  debate  on  the  issue,  as 
well  as  raising  it  on  adjournment.  The  trade  unions  in  this 
country  might  also  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and  make  thdr 
voices  heard.  The  China  market  is  vital  to  Britain’s  trading 
future.  The  Government  must  be  made  to  see  the  sense  in 
taking  a  course  independent  of  America,  for  no  aspect  of  our 
trade  must  be  at  the  whim  of  another  country’s  politics.  The 
British  Government  must  take  the  initiative  now  in  breaking 
down  this  nonsensical  embargo. 


INDONESIA’S  DESPERATE  NEED 


The  basic  cause  of  the  disordered  situation  in  Indonesia 
today  is  that  the  majority  of  politically  conscious 
Indonesians  think  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  pattern  of  western  democracy  is  suited  to 
conditions  in  their  country.  They  seem,  despite  themselves, 
to  think  the  country  needs  to  be  proven  on  the  maxim  “  free 
democracy  or  totalitarian  dictatorship.”  The  West  expects 
Indonesians,  as  it  expects  citizens  of  all  new  nations,  to  show 
that  they  can  make  western  democracy  work,  for  the  factor 
dominating  all  others  in  the  minds  of  democrats  is  that  in  no 
country  or  region  of  the  non-Q)mmunist  world  must  the 
cause  of  democracy  be  lost,  even  if  it  has  been  shown,  as  in 
the  case  of  Indonesia,  to  be  a  failure. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  Indonesian  nation  to  declare 
that  so  far  the  democratic  experiment  has  failed  with  them. 
Qrcumstances  of  their  history  under  foreign  rule  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  to  fight  for  their  independence  did 
not  place  them  in  a  favourable  position  for  practising 
democracy  as  we  know  it  in  the  West.  The  younger  elements 
in  all  Indonesian  political  parties  have  recognised  this.  They 
talk  of  the  desperate  necessity  for  patterns  of  political  doctrine 
suited  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

At  the  moment  administration  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
there  is  a  danger  of  temporary  disintegration.  President 
Sukarno’s  dilemma  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  He  knows 
that  for  the  country  to  go  on  carrying  the  structure  of 
democracy,  while  in  general  terms  the  people  and  most  of  the 
politicians  are  not,  inflamed  with  democratic  ideals,  will  bring 
ruination. 

Politicians  from  all  parties  in  the  Government,  and 
even  outside  of  it,  have  used  their  positions  for  the  betterment 
of  themselves.  There  are  many  ways  of  increasing  personal 
income  in  a  country  like  Indonesia  if  you  are  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  granting  of  trading  and  exporting  licences. 
This  is  what  democracy  means  to  many  people :  the  freedom 


to  secure,  in  dubious  ways,  the  support  of  the  people,  and 
the  exploitation,  once  elected,  of  the  “  loose  ”  and  “  free  ” 
system  of  administration  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual 

All  this  is  what  the  President  wants  to  the  wipe  away. 
Dr.  Sukarno’s  disadvantage  in  the  face  of  this  challenge  is 
that  he  has  no  desire  to  become  a  heavy  handed  and  ruthless 
dictator.  If  he  was  such  a  man  he  might  well  have  brought 
stability  to  the  country  long  ago— at  the  cost  of  condemnatiOD 
from  outside.  He  knows  that  the  balance  in  the  outer  islands 
is  held  by  the  army,  which  is  still  dominated  by  a  mentality 
of  revolt.  It  is  a  revolutionary  army  still  conscious  of  io 
power  to  command  a  situation.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  commanders  and  troops  stationed  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  republic  will  remain  contented,  without 
regular  pay,  while  politicians  in  Jakarta  indulge  in  corrupt 
praaices.  Military  commanders  adopt  the  attitude  that  they 
did  not  fight  and  give  their  blood  in  liberating  the  country 
from  colonial  rule  only  to  see  it  weaken  and  founder  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  corruption. 

President  Sukarno  has  been  condemned,  particularly  in 
the  foreign  press,  for  desiring  a  system  of  govenunent  pat¬ 
terned  on  what  he  saw  in  China.  But  Sukarno  is  not  a  Com¬ 
munist  and  everyone  knows  it.  The  workable  solution  for 
Indonesia  does  lay  along  the  lines  of  the  system  in  China,  but 
without  the  Communist  political  doctrine.  China’s  success  is 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  existence  of  a  core  of  peopk 
incorruptibly  dedicated  to  the  progress  of  their  country.  At 
the  head  is  what  seems  to  the  Chinese,  if  not  to  outsiders,  to 

be  a  benevolent  or  benignant  incorruptible  dictator.  It  is  the 
existence  of  this  dedicated  core  that  has  enthused  the  Chinese 
people,  even  at  times  in  the  face  of  some  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  Communism.  It  is  from  this  core  that  the  Chinese  draw 
their  strength  and  dignity.  Dr.  Sukarno  is  not  wrong  in  want¬ 
ing  to  have  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Indonesia^ 

It  is  not  so  easy  in  Indonesia,  it  is  true.  Political  parties 
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dominate  the  scene.  The  Communists  there  are  not  a  nationa¬ 
list  party,  they  draw  their  ideas  and  enthusiasm  from  outside 
the  country.  The  strong  position  they  have  gained  in  the  trade 
union  movement  is  panly  the  fault  of  the  other  political 
parties  which  by  corrupt  practices  have  allowed  the  initiative 
to  pass  to  the  Communists.  The  Masjumi  party  exercises  much 
of  its  power  over  the  people  through  the  m3rstique  of 
Islamism,  and  it  has  close  and  undesirable  connections  with 
western,  largely  American,  business.  Its  actions  and  aspirations 
arc  influenced  by  this.  The  Nationalist  Party  (PNI)  has  a 
large  undertow  of  self-seekers  dragging  it  off  course. 

The  President’s  problem  is  where  to  start  in  organising 
his  dedicated  core.  Of  necessity  he  has  to  cope  with  political 


parties  and  their  demands,  and  this  is  the  hurdle  he  has  not, 
so  far,  been  able  to  surmount.  As  long  as  the  parties  go  on 
playing  the  political  game  with  little  thought  for  the  progress 
of  the  country,  Indonesia  will  be  in  danger  of  disintegration. 
From  the  West  this  game  of  politics  may  look  like  the  work¬ 
ings  of  denK>cracy,  but  it  is  in  faa  far  from  that.  Western 
democracy,  social  democracy,  or  whatever  people  outside 
desire  to  see  in  Indonesia  will  only  come  whra  the  country 
has  been  stabilised  and  made  ready  for  it.  Only  men  like 
President  Sukarno  and  Dr.  Hatta  with  a  group  of  selfless 
people  who  have  the  future  stability  of  Indonesia  at  heart 
can  ensure  that.  If  such  a  scheme  looks  undemocratic  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  no  matter. 


COMMUNIST  RULE  IN  KERALA 


The  results  of  the  Indian  eleaion  are  everywhere,  except 
in  Kerala,  in  keeping  with  what  had  been  expected.  In 
Kerala  the  Conununists  exceeded  even  their  own  hopes 
by  gaining  60  out  of  the  total  of  126  seats,  and  being  thus  in 
a  position,  with  the  support  of  five  independent  members,  to 
form  the  State  Government. 

Congress  continues  to  rule  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  centre,  and  very  respeaable  ones  in  the  States.  But  the 
mixture  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  before.  There  are  new 
faces  among  Congress  members  of  the  L(^  Sabha  (House  of 
the  People)  and  the  State  legislatures;  all  parties  have  pledged 
themselves  to  accelerate  the  nation’s  efforts  in  the  Scond 
Five-Year  Plan;  the  advent  of  Communist  rule  in  Kerala  will 
inevitably,  one  way  or  another,  exert  considerable  influence 
on  the  rest  of  India;  and  developments  abroad,  especially  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  SEATO  cotmtries,  are  bound  to 
draw  India  more  closely  together  than  ever. 

Though  Kerala  remains  the  focus  of  interest,  comments 
in  the  western  press  so  far  have  been  very  few.  Particularly 
lurprising  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  excitement  in  the 
American  press.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East  Euro¬ 
peans  are  reticent,  probably  keeping  their  fingers  crossed  till 
the  Communists  really  do  form  a  government.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  assured,  that  under  Indian  democracy  the 
Communists  will  enjoy  full  and  equal  rights  with  every  other 
party. 

A  conunent  in  a  British  newspaper  that  Kerala  is  the  first 
instance  in  history  of  a  Communist  party  coming  to  power 
through  free  and  democratic  elections  is  far  too  bald  and 
unqualified  a  statement.  After  the  war,  there  were  Com- 
fflunists  in  many  coalition  governments  of  western  Europe, 
put  there  on  the  basis  of  the  votes  they  polled.  But  cold-war 
politics,  unblushingly  changing  the  rules  in  the  course  of  the 
game,  succeeded  in  pushing  them  out.  In  recent  memory  is 
British  Guiana,  where  the  British  Government  suppressed  the 
colony’s  constitution  solely  to  prevent  the  constitutionally 
elected  Communists  frenn  nmning  the  government.  But  of 

Kerala  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  it  will  probably  have  the  first 
democratically  elected  Communist  government  that  will  be 


allowed  to  fimction  without  imdemocratic  interference  by 
other  parties  or  foreign  interests.  Reports  from  all  parts  of 
India  agree  that  the  country  favours  an  absolutely  fair  deal 
for  the  Kerala  Communists.  Foreign  interference,  above  all 
else,  is  unthinkable  in  Nehru’s  India.  The  Indian  Communists 
themselves  are  surely  the  first  to  appreciate  this. 

Since  the  Kerala  Government  is  that  of  a  constituent, 
in  other  words,  subordinate  State  of  the  Union  of  India, 
certain  vital  functions  of  government  remain  outside  its 
jurisdiaion.  Furthermore,  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  lays 
down  the  blueprint  for  the  State’s  economic  activities.  T^ 
land  reforms  to  which  the  Communists  are  pledged  had 
already  been  agreed  in  principle  by  the  previous  Kerala 
Government.  In  any  case,  the  Indian  Communist  Party  has 
made  it  known  that  it  has  no  intention  of  starting  a  revolu¬ 
tion  or  any  other  action  outside  the  range  of  a  conventional 
opposition  pany.  Their  aim  is  to  establish  themselves  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  India,  by  running  a  government  free 
from  corruption,  with  close  ties  with  the  people,  and  of  tire¬ 
less  energy. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Communists  will  be  on 
trial  in  Kerala.  That  they  enjoy  a  considerable  popularity 
with  the  people  the  election  has  confirmed.  Mr.  Nehm  him¬ 
self,  though  critical  of  their  politics,  has  often  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  selflessness  and  integrity  of  their  memben. 
They  will  now  have  to  prove  that  in  spite  of  their  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  theories  advanced  in  Moscow  and  Peking, 
they  are  able  to  deal  with  Indian  problems  in  accordance  with 
national  needs,  sentiments,  traditions  and  inclinations. 

For  the  rest  of  Asia,  Kerala  will  certainly  be  a  test-case, 
an  experiment  watched  with  the  most  anxious  interest.  Can 

such  an  experiment  be  carried  through  in  the  teeth  of  the 
renewed  SEATO  decision  to  frustrate  Communist  “  infiltra¬ 
tion  ”  in  South-East  Asia?  Will  it  confirm  the  theory  put 
forward  at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Gnnmunist  Party 
last  year,  that  under  the  new  world  conditions  a  peaceful 
development  towards  Socialism  in  certain  countries  has  be¬ 
come  p>ossible?  It  is  a  lesson  many  others  besides  India  will 
seek  to  learn  from  the  experinKnt  in  Kerala. 
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Megaton  Power 

ON  the  very  day  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Sub¬ 
committee  began  its  talks  in  London,  on  March  18,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  declared  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  the  British  hydrogen  bomb  tests,  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  Christmas  Island,  must  go  on.  He  made  it  clear 
that  military  considerations  were  not  the  deciding  factor,  but 
the  great  Power  prestige  to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of 
the  bomb. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  other  occasion,  not  excluding 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  when  public  opinion  in  this  country 
has  been  so  outraged  by  Government  policy.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  in  public  demonstrations,  in  The  Times  and  Manchester 
Guardian  as  well  as  the  Daily  Worker,  from  M.P.s  to  barrow 
boys,  there  is  almost  solid  unanimity  in  the  country.  Does 
the  knowledge  of  a  separation  on  this  issue  between  the 
British  people  and  their  Government  help  to  keep  the  Asian 
peoples  in  awe  of  the  British  bomb?  Are  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  really  so  impressed  by  Britain’s  might? 

On  that  self-same  night,  by  coolly  rejecting  the  British 
intention  to  reduce  British  forces  in  Germany  by  27,000,  the 
Council  of  the  Western  European  Union  (WBU),  also  meet¬ 
ing  in  London,  showed  how  much  respect  it  has  for  Britain. 
The  continental  members  of  the  Council,  taking  their  cue 
from  the  American  General  Norstad,  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander  in  charge  of  NATO,  ordained  that  Britain  might  not 
withdraw  more  than  13,000  men  in  the  next  12  months.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  after  the  Christmas  Island  bang,  Britain 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  tell  the  WEU  to  mind  its  own 
business?  The  fact  that  the  west  Europeans  were  not  even 
doing  the  ordering  about  of  Britain  on  their  own  account, 
but  on  behalf  of  the  Master  Mind,  could  hardly  have 
sweetened  the  pill.  They  ruefully  admitted  that  they  would 
all  have  preferred  to  be  able  to  cut  their  own  forces  as  well. 

There  is  a  faint  hope  that  the  Disarmament  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  may  this  time  reach  some  agreement  as  to  the  level 
of  the  armed  forces,  conventional  armaments,  and  methods 
of  inspection.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seem  willing  to  make  this  gesture.  It  is  no  secret,  however, 
'that  it  would  only  be  making  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

The  US,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain,  the  only  nuclear 
Powers  in  existence  so  far,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  major  war,  “  conventional  ”  forces  and  weapons 
would  be  of  little  use.  But  even  these  are  costly,  and  will 
have  to  be  reduced  if  the  powers  are  to  go  in  for  nuclear 
strategy ;  they  cannot  afford  to  prepare  for  nuclear  as  well 
as  conventional  wars.  Military  leaders  of  East  and  West 
emphasise  that  in  a  major  war,  nuclear  weapons  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  used,  however  deadly  the  danger  even  to  the 
belligerents  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  life  on 
this  planet. 

The  public  have  not  yet  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of 
'  President  Eisenhower’s  maxim,  “  there  is  no  alternative  to 
peace.”  Britain  insists  on  letting  off  her  H-bombs,  and  agrees 
that  the  Americans  may  have  guided  missiles  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  Russians  and  Americans  may  commit  suicide  to 
their  o\^  specifications,  but  Britain  will  have  to  follow 


someone  else’s  pattern.  If  Britain  were  to  halt  the  H-bomb 
tests  and  press  for  comprehensive  disarmament,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  British  diplomacy  would  carry  far  more  weight 
than  it  does  while  Britain  remains  a  junior  partner  in 
America  strategic  planning. 


U  Nu’s  Come  Back 

SELDOM  is  a  prime  minister  so  well-liked  by  both  his 
own  party  and  the  opposition  that  his  return  to  the 
helm  becomes  a  matter  for  national  rejoicing,  as  was  the 
case  with  U  Nu  of  Burma.  He  goes  out  for  a  year,  and  then 
he  returns  to  find  that  everyone  has  just  been  waiting  for 
him,  including  even  the  man  who  has  been  premier  during 
his  absence. 

On  his  resumption  of  the  Premiership,  congratulations 
from  foreign  countries  poured  in.  In  embarrassment  at  all 
the  tributes,  U  Nu  affirms  that  he  does  not  propose  to  make 
changes  in  the  policies  followed  by  his  predecessor  U  Ba  Swe. 
Both  the  outgoing  and  incoming  governments  were  formed 
by  the  AFPFL  (Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League),  he 
pointed  out,  and  there  are  no  changes  at  the  various 
ministries.  Jhe  fact  is,  however,  that  U  Ba  Swe,  owing  to 
his  doctrinaire  approach  to  Socialism,  found  the  going  tough 
both  in  home  and  foreign  affairs. 

U  Nu’s  first  job  will  be  to  remove  Sino-Burmese 
friction  over  the  border  areas,  next  to  settle  with  his  own 
rebel  Communists,  whether  by  fighting  them  or  round  a 
table.  The  Burmese  see  these  as  problems  of  handling,  not 
of  policies,  on  which  in  the  main  there  is  general  agreement. 
This  is  where  the  question  of  personalities  comes  in,  and  it 
is  here  that  disharmony  has  arisen  within  the  Burmese 
Cabinet.  It  was  to  make  peace  among  the  Burmese  leaden 
that  U  Nu  has  been  pressed  into  service.  All  he  needs  to 
do,  apparently,  is  to  be  with  them. 

Rangoon  believes  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  good  Sino-Burmese  relations  is  for  U  Nu  to 
visit  Kunming,  see  Chou  En-lai  and  mix  with  the  local 
people  for  a  few  days.  But  no  one  ventures  to  suggest  how 
to  solve  the  Communist  unrest  in  Burma.  U  Nu  himself 
failed  for  years  to  achieve  peace  with  the  Communists.  How 
would  it  be  if  he  allowed  bimself,  on  a  well-known  Chinese 
precedent,  to  be  kidnapped  by  them? 
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A  CAPITALIST  IN  CHINA 

By  H,  C.  Taussig 


“■^■^THEREVER  you  live  well,  there  is  your  fatherland.” 

\\  This  cynical  Roman  saying  can  nowhere  be  put  to 
the  test  better  than  in  the  case  of  capitalists  in  China. 
For  there  seems  nothing  more  incongruous  than  a  capitalist  in 
a  Communist  country.  Yet,  while  destined  to  be  absorbed 
eventually  by  the  gigantic  machinery  of  State  ownership, 
capitalists  not  only  still  exist  in  China,  but  they  are  actually 
part  of  the  country’s  economic  structure:  Article  10  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  says: 

“  The  State  protects  the  right  of  capitalists  to  own  means 
of  production  and  other  capital  according  to  law. 

“  The  policy  of  the  State  towards  capitalist  industry  and 
coirunerce  is  to  use,  restrict  and  transform  them.  The  State 
makes  use  of  the  positive  sides  of  capitalist  industry  and 
commerce  which  are  beneficial  to  national  welfare  and  the 
people’s  livelihood,  restricts  their  negative  sides  which  are  not 
beneficial  to  national  welfare  and  the  people's  livelihood,  en¬ 
courages  and  guides  their  transformation  into  various  forms 
of  State-capitalist  economy,  gradually  replacing  capitalist 
ownership  with  ownership  by  the  whole  people;  and  this  it 
does  by  means  of  control  exercised  by  administrative  organs 
of  State,  the  leadership  given  by  the  State  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  supervision  by  the  workers. 

“  The  State  forbids  capitalists  to  engage  in  unlawful 
activities  which  injure  the  public  interest,  disrupt  the  social- 
economic  order,  or  undermine  the  economic  plan  of  the  State.” 

A  capitalist,  of  course,  can  mean  a  number  of  things: 
he  may  be  the  small  stall  holder  selling  cigarettes  or  noodles 
from  his  kitchen  carried  on  a  shoulder  pole,  or  he  may  be  an 
industrialist  running  a  factory  which  employs  thousands  of 
workers.  The  transformation  of  privately  owned  retail  stores, 
small  workshops  and  even  stall  holders  into  State  enterprises, 
cooperatives  and,  now  most  popular,  joint  “  State-capitalist 
enterprises,”  has  been  going  on  gradually  over  the  past  five 
years.  In  1952  there  were  15.8  percent  State  enterprises,  18.2 
percent  cooperatives,  only  0.3  percent  State-capitalist,  and 
65.7  percent  privately  owned  retail  enterprises.  Today  the 
State  owns  20.5  percent,  cooperatives  34.4  percent,  and 
private  ownership  only  (or  still)  21.1  percent,  of  this  category 
of  business,  while  the  joint  State-capitalist  enterprises  of 
retail  commerce  have  grown  to  24  percent.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that,  at  least  in  this  sector  of  Giina’s  economy,  the 
changeover  from  private  to  other  forms  of  ownership  is  being 
conducted  at  a  comparatively  slow  pace  which,  however,  is 
gaining  momentum  as  owners  of  shops  and  small  produaion 
units  find  it  more  advantageous  to  join  cooperatives  or  be¬ 
come  “  State  partners.”  This  gives  them  not  only  security, 
but  in  fact  chances  of  better  income  against  less 
responsibilities. 

So  much  for  that  class  of  “  capitalists.”  But  then  there 
are  those  industrialists  who  controlled  Qiina’s  large-scale 
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production  units  before  the  revolution.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
complete  mobilisation  of  all  available  capital  goods  and  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  in  the  service  of  the  country-wide  industriil 
reconstruction,  necessitated  a  quick  and  thorough  integratioo 
of  existing  concerns  into  the  greater  pattern  of  the  Five-Year 
Plans.  Thus  most  of  the  bigger  industrialists  changed  their 
status  and  became  experts  or  managers  of  their  former  fac¬ 
tories,  but  retained  a  number  of  shares  for  which,  in  addition 
to  their  salaries,  they  receive  a  fixed  interest  of  five  percent 
As  some  of  these  holdings  are  quite  substantial,  they  can  still 
be  called  capitalists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  even  by 
western  standards.  It  should  be  added  that  many  of  the 
smaller  manufacturers  disappeared  from  the  scene,  either  by 
closing  down,  selling  out  to  the  State,  or  by  emigrating  to 
Hong  Kong  and  starting  there  afresh. 

During  my  visit  to  Shanghai,  still  China’s  commercial 
centre  and  the  mainspring  of  her  light  industries,  I  met  one 
of  the  remaining  capitalists,  one  of  those  who  had  stayed  in 
the  country.  He  still  manages  his  factory  and  thus  presents  a 
perfect  example  of  the  type  “  protected  ”  by  the  Constitution. 
He  is  Mr.  Y.  L.  Kan,  Managing  Direaor  of  the  Nanyang 
Brothers  Tobacco  Company,  founded  by  his  father  and  one 
of  the  best  known  Chinese  firms.  I  reached  his  home  after  a 
pleasant  drive  through  the  elegant  and  well  kept  district 
which  once  was  the  French  Concession.  There  was  no  need 
for  an  interpreter,  as  Mr.  Kan  speaks  perfect  English,  having 
received  his  education  in  America.  Willingly  and  with  great 
frankness  he  became  for  two  hours  the  spokesman,  or  the 
guinea  pig,  symbolising  capitalists  in  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Kan’s  firm  was  one  of  the  earliest  joint  stock  com¬ 
panies  to  be  made  into  a  State-private  enterprise  in  1951. 
The  reason  for  this  early  conversion  was  the  fact  that  over 
30  percent  of  the  shares  were  held  by  T.  V.  Soong,  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  brother-in-law  and  one  of  the  most  hated  men  in 
China.  As  he  was  one  of  the  arch  enemies  of  the  new  regime, 
his  shares  were  confiscated  immediately  and  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  story  of  how  T.  V.  Soong 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  shares  of  Nanyang  Brothers 
is  in  itself  interesting  and  throws  a  light  on  conditions  in 
China  before  liberation.  The  history  of  the  company  had  not 
always  been  a  smooth  one.  In  1936-7  it  went  through  serious 
financial  difficulties  owing  to  heavy  taxation.  Its  main  com¬ 
petitor,  the  British- American  Tobacco  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  enjoyed  considerable  privileges,  though  a  foreign  con¬ 
cern,  as  they  were  able  to  lend  substantial  amounts  of  money 
to  the  Kuomintang  in  return  for  tax  reductions.  In  1936 
Nanyang  Brothers  were  unable  to  meet  the  tax  demands  of 
the  KMT  Government,  and  T.  V.  Soong,  then  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  able  to  purchase  a  big  part  of  the  shares  below 
par  value.  Although  he  did  not  hold  the  majority  of  the 
shares,  he  nevertheless  controlled  the  company  by  virtue  of 
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his  official  position  which  enabled  him  to  direct  all  banks  to 
grant  or  deny  credits. 

Mr.  Y.  L.  Kan,  after  finishing  hi&  studies,  remained  and 
worked  for  nine  years  in  the  US  before  returning  to  Shanghai 
in  1946.  In  1948  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Managing 
Director  of  Nanyang  Brothers  and  sent  to  Hong  Kong  to  take 
‘charge  of  the  branch  there.  When  the  Communists  took  over 
on  the  mainland  he  hesitated  to  go  back.  Wild  stories  were 
circulating  about  the  severity  of  the  new  regime.  He  was 
warned  by  friends  that,  as  a  capitalist,  his  fate  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  and  that  his  head  would  be  cut  of!  if  he  dared  to 
return.  Though  he  had  no  love  for  the  Communists,  he  re¬ 
called  that  his  father  had  founded  the  firm  and  realised  that 
there  was  nobody  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  family. 
Above  all,  he  was  elated  at  the  thought  that  T.  V.  Soong, 
whom  he  hated  and  despised  like  millions  of  other  Chinese 
.did,  had  been  driven  out.  Accordingly,  he  decided  to  take  a 
risk,  and  returned  to  Shanghai  in  1950.  It  cannot  have  been 
an  easy  decision,  but  Mr.  Kan’s  courage  found  its  reward. 
The  Communists  were  willing  to  negotiate  with  him,  and  his 
concern  was  consequently  transformed  into  a  State-private 
enterprise  and  he  himself  appointed  managing  director,  a 
■position  he  has  held  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Formerly,  Nanyang  Brothers  had  over  100  branches 
abroad,  mainly  in  South-East  Asia,  but  today  it  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  its  hve  factories  in  Shanghai,  Chungking,  Hankow 
and  Canton  in  China  proper,  and  on  the  one  in  Hong  Kong. 
There  is  a  board  of  19  directors,  nine  of  whom  represent  the 
Government  which,  holding  40  percent  of  the  stock,  is  the 
largest  shareholder.  The  other  60  percent  are  subscribed  to 
by  private  capital,  and  35  percent  of  these  are  still  owned  by 
Mr.  Kan’s  family  and  the  remainder  by  8,000  individual 
shareholders  abroad,  in  the  main  Overseas  Chinese  in  South- 
East  Asia.  There  exists  probably  no  other  stock  company  in 
China  today  with  so  many  shareholders.  What,  I  asked,  had 
been  the  main  changes  concerning  the  firm  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  become  a  major  shareholder,  and  how  had  his  own 
life  and  position  been  affected? 

“  Immediately  after  entering  into  the  joint  ownership 
with  the  Government,”  Mr.  Kan  said,  “  we  realised  that  we 
were  benefiting  by  that  move.  Production  and  capacity  went 
up  continuously  until  it  has  reached,  today,  250  percent  the 
output  of  1949.  This  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  incredible 
enthusiasm  of  the  workers.  I  confess  that  I  had  never  thought 
possible  such  complete  change  of  atmosphere  and  such  in¬ 
credible  improvement  in  output  owing  to  this  different  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  workers  to  what  they,  quite  rightly,  consider  a 
factory  of  which  they  are  part  owners.  Our  company,  to  my 
astonishment,  proved  to  be  about  50  percent  more  efficient 
than  those  enterprises  which  had  remained  entirely  in  private 
hands.  Also,  we  had  none  of  the  labour  difficulties  or  frictions 
with  the  workers  as  became  frequent  in  the  private  sector  of 
industry.” 

As  far  as  his  own  private  status  is  concerned,  Mr.  Kan 
is  utterly  satisfied.  He  earns  a  salary  of  Yuan  600  per  month, 
which  is  about  six  times  the  income  of  a  skilled  worker.  In 


addition  he  receives  the  Eve  percent  fixed  dividend  for  his 
substantial  amount  of  shares,  in  the  company.  As  there  is  no 
income  tax  in  China,  his  is  a  very  considerable  income,  not 
only  compared  with  average  living  standards  in  his  country, 
but  also  by  western  standards.  Yet  it  is  not  the  financial 
advantage  which  Mr.  Kan  finds  of  the  greatest  importance. 
His  satisfaaion  is  derived  from  quite  different  considerations. 
It  is  true  that  he  lives  in  all  the  comfort  which  one  usually 
associates  with  the  life  of  an  industrialist  everywhere,  and 
the  standards  of  capitalists  of  his  calibre  in  Communist  China 
are  no  exception.  He  and  his  family  live  in  a  modem,  well- 
appointed  house,  run  a  big  car  (Buick),  have  three  servants  in 
addition  to  a  chauffeur  and  a  gardener.  They  lead  a  social 
life  very  similar  to  that  they  would  lead  in  any  other  country. 
They  give  and  go  to  parties,  play  tennis  and  badminton,  visit 
theatres,  cinemas  and  concerts,  and  have  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  The  only  drawback  seems  to  be  their  inability  to 
spend  as  much  of  their  money  as  they  would  in  other 
countries,  and  also  that  they  cannot  go  abroad  except  for 
business  purposes.  But  then  they  travel  inside  China,  and  also 
they  have  almost  everything  they  could  wish  for.  Their  house 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kan  and  their  children  on  the  terrace  of  their  house 
in  Shanghai 


is  beautifully  furnished,  Mrs.  Kan,  attractive  and  fashionably 
dressed  and  also  American-educated,  claims  to  be  able  to  buy 
whatever  she  needs  or  wants  inside  China.  And  it  is  true  that 
Shanghai’s  big  stores  seem  to  have  most  things  to  offer,  in 
their  neon-lit  glass  cases,  which  will  remain  luxuries  to  the 
milling  crowd  in  the  store,  but  which  constitute  the  necessary 
props  of  the  high  income  levels. 

Yet,  it  must  be  said  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Kan,  that  the 
reasons  for  his  satisfaction  with  his  life  and  surroundings  are 
based  on  something  else.  Like  everyone  else  I  spoke  to  in 
China,  from  factory  hand  ih  Manchuria  and  the  Uighur 
farnter  in  Sinkiang  to  intelleaual  workers  at  various  univer- 
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sities,  so  also  this  “  capitalist  ”  was  full  of  admiration  for 
what  has  been  achieved  by  his  country.  “  If  one  has  not  seen 
the  old  China,”  he  said,  “  one  cannot  appreciate  the  new. 
Visitors  from  outside  find  things  ordinary  which  to  us  seem 
quite  unusual.  The  construction  and  organisation  of  China 
and,  above  all,  a  clean  Government,  is  something  entirely 
new  in  our  history.  Most  important,  even  for  capitalists,  but 
especially  for  ordinary  wage  earners,  are  the  peaceful  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  stability  of  currency  and  prices.  Most  com¬ 
forting  to  parents  is  the  knowledge  that  their  children  will 
receive  a  good  education  and  that,  owing  to  the  high  moral 
standard  of  the  new  society,  they  will  never  go  astray.”  This 
particularly  impressed  Mr.  Kan  whose  two  brothers  died  at 
the  ages  of  26  and  30  respectively.  They,  sons  of  a  millionaire, 
had  found  no  purpose  in  life  and  had  wasted  themselves  in 
dissipation.  Mr.  Kan  knows  that  his  three  children  will  learn 
and  practise  useful  occupations  and  that  they  will  not  rely  on 
the  money  he  will  be  able  to  leave  them.  Eventually,  private 
ownership,  even  of  shares  in  joint  enterprises,  will  be 
nationalised,  but  Mr.  Kan  is  pleased  to  think  that  his  children 
will  find  it  natural  to  earn  their  living  by  doing  a  useful  job. 
“  What  is  the  good  of  worrying  about  money,”  he  said.  “  In 
the  old  society  people  worried  if  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  and  if  they  were  not  held  in  sufficiently  high  esteem 
owing  to  their  poverty.  But  if  they  had  money,  they  had  to 
worry  again  as  to  how  to  preserve  it  or  to  increase  it.  My 
father  was  a  very  rich  man,  but  I  wonder  whether  he  was 
really  happy.” 


“  In  the  present  system,”  Mr.  Kan  continued,  “  everyone 
whatever  his  ability,  is  given  an  opportunity  of  using  it  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  ‘One  can  give  one’s  best.  I  am  only  a 
managing  director,”  he  said  with  the  due  modesty  befitting  a 
capitalist  in  a  Communist  country,  “  but  I  am  also  an  execu¬ 
tive  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  as 
well  as  on  the  Committee  of  Light  Industry  which  has  to  deal 
with  the  interests  of  6,000  factories.  Altogether  there  are 
37,000  factories  of  mostly  light,  but  some  heavy,  industry  in 
Shanghai,  and  the  total  number  of  commercial  and  industrial 
concerns  amounts  to  160,000.  Import  and  export  is  still 
largely  in  the  hands  of  private  firms  which  have  long- 
established  and  special  connections  with  abroad,  and  not  onify 
do  they  prefer  to  remain  in  private  hands,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  actually  encouraging  them  to  utilise  their  ex¬ 
periences.  However,  personally  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nationalisation  is  the  best  solution  for  most  enterprises.” 

“  How  is  it,”  I  asked,  “  that  you,  as  a  capitalist,  are  in 
favour  of  nationalisation?”  “As  everyone  can  see,”  Mr.  Kan 
answered,  “  capitalists  in  China  are  not  quite  the  same  as  one 
in  the  West  imagines  them  to  be.  They  mostly  are  owners  of 
little  shops,  making  a  precarious  living.  What  they  want  is 
security  and  a  steady  income.  They  can  only  benefit  by 
nationalisation.  These  small  enterprises  represent  about  90 
percent  of  industry  and  commerce  while  we,  what  you  may 
call  ‘  the  upper  strata,’  form  the  remaining  10  percent.  With 
our  fixed  income  and  interest,  we  shall  have  more  money 
amassed  in  a  few  years’  time  than  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
spend.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why,  when  the  time 
comes,  there  should  not  be  much  greater  opportunities  for 
us  within  the  colossal  construction  plans  of  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustrialisation.  I  think  it  goes  for  industrialists  all  over  the 
world,  that,  after  they  have  achieved  their  own  monetary 
security,  they  are  not  really  interested  in  money  as  such.  They 
are  interested  in  industrial  organisation,  in  planning,  in  pro¬ 
duction  problems,  in  other  words,  in  industry  as  such.  Even 
now  many  of  the  executives  in  private  enterprise  are  engaged 
in  work  far  more  important,  and  often  far  more  interesting, 
than  their  own  factories.  I,  for  example,  am  dealing  in  our 
factories  with  4,300  people,  but  I  am  now  actually  engaged 
in  other  work  which  involves  tens  of  thousands  of  workers. 
One  of  my  colleagues,  an  industrialist  of  great  organising 
ability,  assists  the  Government  in  the  planning  of  several 
projects  concerning  60-70,000  people,  while  his  own  plant 
employs  only  5,000.  He  would  never  be  able  to  build  up  his 
factory  to  that  size,  and  normally  not  more  than  his  factory 
would  benefit  by  his  outstanding  gifts  and  capacity.” 

Mr.  Kan  insists  that  the  great  majority  of  capitalists  of 
the  “  upper  strata  ”  share  his  feelings.  He  admits  that  his 
confidence  was  not  built  up  in  a  day,  and  that  it  took  time  to 
compare  the  Government’s  promises  with  its  aaions  and  to 
see  whether  its  promises  would  come  true.  “  But  then  wc 
saw  with  our  own  eyes,”  Mr.  Kan  concluded.  And  there  was 
no  doubt  where  his  enthusiasm  lies.  My  only  doubt  was 
whether  I  had  the  right  definition  of  “  Communism  ”  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  “  capitalism  ”  in  China  today. 
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CHINESE  TRADE  UNIONISM  TODAY 

By  Douglas  Sun 


CHINESE  trade  unionism  is  a  mass  organisation  par 
excellence.  All  workers  who  earn  their  living  by  hand 
or  brain  have  the  right  to  join  a  union.  Like  its  British 
counterpart,  membership  of  a  Chinese  trade  union  is  volun- 
ury — a  reversal  of  compulsory  membership  in  a  union  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Kuomintang  government.  A  unique  organisa¬ 
tional  feature  is  the  inclusion  within  its  membership  of 
managers  and  directors  of  a  State  undertaking.  On  the  face  of 
it,  it  may  look  odd  to  trade  unionists  in  the  West  who  are 
accustomed  to  negotiating  with  employers  over  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  a  private  industry.  The  picture  may  be, 
however,  made  clearer  after  the  diminishing  role  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  new  tasks  of  the  basic  unions  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  official  argument  offered  is  that  a 
State  undertaking  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  all  those 
employed  by  it,  whether  managers  or  workers,  are  employees 
of  the  State.  It  may  be  more  plausible  to  add  the  argument 
that  from  a  functional  point  of  view,  managers  and  direaors 
carry  out  definite  functions  in  relation  to  the  industrial  process 
and  therefore  may  be  eligible  to  membership  of  a  union  in  a 
State  undertaking. 

The  structure  of  Chinese  trade  unionism  rests  upon  a 
three-tiered  organisation :  basic  unions  organised  at  the 
factory  level  as  its  basic  unit,  the  local  unions  at  the  district, 
municipal  and  provincial  levels  at  the  intermediate  stage,  and 
the  All-China  Federation  of  Labour  at  the  top  as  the  national 
supreme  authority.  The  total  membership  affiliated  to  the 
national  Federation  was  estimated  to  be  over  12  millions.  In 
the  heavy  industry,  unionism  occupies  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  total  number  employed.  Non-unionism  is  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  workers  in  casual  employment  and  small  factories. 
A  basic  trade  union  committee  may  be  set  up  in  a  factory  or 
place  of  work  with  twenty-five  or  more  workers.  In  case  of  an 
establishment  employing  less  than  twenty-five  persons,  a  dele¬ 
gate  may  be  elected  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  right  as  a  trade 
union  committee. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  predominance  of  in¬ 
dustrial  trade  unions,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  craft  unions. 
All  workers  in  the  same  industry  join  in  one  union,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  crafts  or  trades.  Thus  there  are  neither  sectional  fights 
nor  demarcation  issues  as  in  other  countries,  and  the  national 
committee  of  an  industrial  union  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
within  each  industry.  Trade  unions  are  entitled  to  legal 
recognition  as  such  only  if  accepted  for  affiliation  by  the  All- 
China  Federation  of  Labour  which  enjoys  an  unchallenged 
authority  to  take  decisions  binding  on  its  affiliated  member 
organisations. 

The  Chinese  trade  union  movement  trod  a  different  path 
from  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  western  countries 
because  it  arose  out  of  diverse  historical  conditions.  It  was 

The  writer  is  correspondent  in  London  for  a  Hong  Kong  paper. 
He  recently  made  a  four-month  trip  to  China. 


militant  during  the  dark  hours  under  Kuomintang  rule,  but 
has  turned  its  attention  to  the  reconstruction  task  since  the 
establishment  of  the  People’s  Government.  The  traditional 
function  of  trade  unionism  was  to  ensure  security  of  employ¬ 
ment,  relying  very  much  upon  the  instrument  of  collective 
bargaining  for  improved  living  conditions  for  its  members. 

In  China,  however,  owing  to  the  rapid  industrialisation, 
the  employment  situation  has  undergone  a  tremendous  change. 
Instead  of  scarcity  of  jobs,  a  shortage  of  labour  is  generally 
felt  throughout  the  industry.  Consequently  the  tasks  facing  the 
unions  are  different  in  several  directions. 

Although  it  assumes  ever-widening  responsibilities  and 
enters  into  discussion  with  the  Government  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  labour  in  all  respeas,  the  trade  union  is  an  eleaive 
body,  independent  of  the  State  machinery.  It  is  organised  on 
the  principle  of  democratic  centralism  in  accordance  with  the 
Labour  Charter  as  adopted  by  the  All-China  Labour  Con¬ 
gress.  Union  officials  are  elected  by  a  ballot  vote. 

The  cooperation  between  the  trade  union  and  the 
management  in  a  State  enterprise  is  very  close.  In  a  rapidly 
changing  scene,  with  the  absorption  of  private  enterprises  into 
the  orbit  of  semi-socialism,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
sides  in  joint  State-private  enterprises  is  also  drawn  closer. 
In  each  faaory  and  mine  there  is  constituted  an  administra¬ 
tive  board  and  production  committee  each  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  the  management,  trade  union, 
and  the  tarty  secretariat.  In  other  words,  a  union  leader  be¬ 
comes  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  or  conunittee  in 
parity  with  the  management.  The  managers  are  forbidden  to 
obstruct  the  activities  of  the  union  and  should  give  free  access 
to  union  officials  on  business  of  inspections.  The  chief 
sources  of  union  funds  are  drawn  from  the  payment  by  the 
management  of  a  sum,  equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  wage 
bill,  and  union  dues  collected  from  members  on  basis  of  1 
percent  of  their  wages.  A  full-time  union  official  or  more 
should  be  freed  from  produaion  to  be  in  charge  of  union 
affairs.  After  completing  his  tenure  of  office,  he  should  be  re¬ 
instated  by  the  management  to  his  original  job  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  at  the  same  wage  as  before.  Victimisation,  owing  to 
union  aaivities,  is  forestalled  since  the  management  cannot 
transfer  or  discharge  a  union  official  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  trade  union  committee.  Even  in  matters 
concerning  the  engagen^ent  or  discharge  of  labour  which  were 
considered  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  employers,  the  basic 
union  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  and  has  a  right  to  protest.  4n 
case  of  dismissal  of  any  worker  or  staff  member,  ten  days’ 
advance  notice  should  be  given  so  that  the  union  can  lodge 
a  protest  within  seven  days  if  necessary. 

All  in  all,  the  basic  trade  union  is  entrusted  with  many 
new  funaions  in  the  fields  of  labour  insurance,  labour  pro¬ 
tection,  factory  sanitation,  industrial  safety,  and  a  great 
variety  of  welfare  activities  and  is  playing  a  constructive  role 
in  the  building  up  of  Chinese  industry. 
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Japan’s  Overcrowded  Universities 

By  Geoffrey  Bownas 


IN  feudal  days  in  Japan,  the  term  ronin,  “  waveman,”  was 
used  in  reference  to  the  warrior  cut  loose  from  his  over- 
lord  and  wandering  here  and  there  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment.  In  the  last  few  years,  Japanese  students,  who  are  often 
strangely  ready  to  joke  at  their  hardships  and  misfortunes, 
have  revived  the  word  primarily  for  the  description  of  the 
high  school  graduate  hopefully  going  the  rounds  ot  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  seeking  one  that  will  permit  him  to  enter  its 
“  narrow  gates  ”  (a  very  common  phrase).  This  year,  the 
application  of  the  word  extends  even  a  stage  further — to  the 
greatest  ever  horde  of  middle  school  students  who  left  their 
schools  last  month  and  have  just  finished  scribbling  away 
their  answers  to  the  entrance  examination  questions. 

Japan’s  academic  year  begins  in  April  and  the  entrance 
examinations,  at  all  levels,  are  usually  held  at  the  end  of 
February  or  in  early  March.  February  is  often  one  of  the 
coldest  months  of  the  winter;  this  year  it  was  without  doubt 
the  coldest.  You  do  not  have  ideal  swot  conditions  when 
mother  and  father — and  perhaps  deaf  old  grandpa  too — and 
your  two  younger  brothers  and  a  sister  are  all  huddled  round 
the  single  charcoal  brazier,  when  father  wants  the  local  sports 
news  on  the  radio,  and  when  mother  keeps  dashing  over  to 
her  machine  and  clatters  away  as  she  patches  tom  trousers 
just  once  more.  So  the  Febmary  queues  were  not  for  the 
cinema  or  the  football  match,  but  for  the  library,  the 
American  Cultural  Centre,  any  public  building  where  there 
is  two  square  feet  of  desk  space  for  notebooks  and,  for  those 
who  are  Very  particular,  enough  warmth  for  the  hand  to 
manipulate  the  underlining  pencil. 

There  are  just  over  two  million  middle  school  students 
who  finished  their  courses  this  spring;  the  number  is  twice 
that  of  1950  and  about  130,000  more  than  last  year.  This 
year  is  the  peak;  the  bulge  is  expected  to  flatten  gradually 
until  1962  or  1963.  1941  was  a  good  year  for  Japan;  hopes 
were  high,  there  was  need  of  an  army  of  administrators  for 
the  coming  Greater  East  Asia  Co-prosperity  Sphere  and  the 
Government  lost  no  opportunity  to  urge  this  need  on  its  will¬ 
ing  people.  Hence  the  record  figure  this  year;  Hyogo  Pre¬ 
fecture,  centred  on  the  port  town  of  Kobe,  has  this  year  a 
total  of  35,000  middle  school  children  who  wish  to  go  on  to 
its  high  schools — which  can  accommodate  just  a  tenth  of  that 
figure.  Last  year  there  were  only  six  times  as  many  aspirants 
as  empty  desks. 

The  higher  you  climb  Japan’s  educational  ladder,  the 
more  overcrowded  the  situation  becomes,  in  spite  of  her  493 
universities.  Japan  in  fact  ranks  second  to  America  in  the 
ratio  of  university  graduates  to  overall  population  figures. 
Most  of  these  493  are  one-time  technical  or  high  schools  up¬ 
graded  by  the  American  Occupation  modellers  who  equated 
“  prefecture  ”  with  their  own  “  state  ”  and  decreed  that  each 
prefecture  should  have  its  university.  They  decreed  and  left 


it  at  that — no  funds  to  build  or  to  buy  equipment  and  books, 
no  considered  plans  or  recommendations  jor  staffing  or  salary 
problems.  So  it  was  not  long  before  the  high  school  boy  or  his 
watchful  parents  saw  the  snags.  University  education  provides 
a  pass  for  a  job,  for  a  better  chance — ^all  credit  to  parents 
and  to  the  undergraduates  themselves  for  the  many  sacrifices 
they  make  for  this  pass — but  some  passes  are  more  attractive 
than  others  to  would-be  employers.  So  the  drift  from  the  up¬ 
graded  foundations  soon  began  and  the  narrow  doors  of  the 
old  established  universities  became  even  more  congested. 

The  drift  is  clearly  shown  by  figures  calculated  to  the 
middle  of  February  for  the  number  of  places  available  and  for' 
candidates  for  the  various  universities.  The  general  preference 
is  for  medicine,  pharmacology  and  engineering;  among  the 
arts,  economics  and  law  head  the  lists.  In  only  one  case  in  a 
list  of  over  160  specimen  figures  does  the  number  of  places 
available  exceed  the  total  number  of  applicants,  and  that  is 
the  university  of  Kochi,  in  southern  Shikoku,  a  delightful  but 
out  of  the  way  spot,  and  an  occupation  up-grade,  where  there 
are  only  93  applicants  for  150  places  in  the  literature  course. 
There  may  well  be  some  last-minute  decisions  by  schoolboys 
who  have  suddenly  realised  that  they  were  wrong  after  all— 
there  are  74  aspirants  for  only  70  vacancies  in  the  faculty  of 
agriculture. 

Nearly  all  the  instances  where  a  course  attrarts  a  number 
of  applicants  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  figure  for 
places  vacant  occur  in  the  old  established  universities  of  the 
two  largest  cities,  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  In  Tokyo,  Hitotsubashi 
University  provides  the  case  of  the  highest  figure  for  the  ratio 
of  candidates  to  places  open;  there  are  1,263  applicants  for 
120  places  in  the  school  of  economics.  Osaka’s  Metropolitan 
University  provides  the  highest  national  figure,  for  3,235 
boys  wish  to  read  economics  there  and  160  will  be  able  to— 
just  about  one  in  twenty. 

It  seems  to  be  primarily  the  future  doctors  and  chemists 
who  are  content  to  re^d  for  their  first  degree  at  their  local 
provincial  foundation.  Kyushu  University  (a  pre-war  Imperial 
University,  so  not  truly  “  provincial  ”  as  the  occupation 
meant)  has  well  over  five  times  as  many  budding  chemists  as 
it  can  accommodate  and  the  would-be  doctors  follow  very 
closely.  The  doctors  of  Okayama,  a  true  occupation  “prc- 
fectural,”  are  in  roughly  the  same  ratio  while  those  who  hope 
to  read  agriculture  there  are  in  number  three  times  more  than 
vacancies  allocated. 

Yet  the  “  wavemen  ”  can  joke  about  their  struggles  to 
find  a  place.  The  current  phrase  used  of  the  number  of  uni¬ 
versities  is  “  ekiben.”  “  Eki  ”  is  “  station  ”  and  “  ben  ”  is  short 
for  “  bento,”  packed  food  and  refreshments.  Any  station 
which  serves  a  town  of  any  size  or  self-esteem  boasts  its  con¬ 
tingent  of  tray-carrying  foodsellers  who  swarm  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form  and  shout  out  their  distinaive  calls  as  the  express 
draws  in. 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  ASIA 

By  Arthur  Blenkinsop,  M.P, 


Recently,  in  India,  Burma  and  Thailand,  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  way  these  countries  are  trying  to  tackle 
their  health  problems. 

I  had  always  taken  it  for  granted  that  health  must  be 
the  top  priority,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  in  India  at 
least  health  is  only  one  of  many  urgent  needs — the  most 
urgent  is  that  of  more  income  for  the  villages  and  that  means 
better  care  of  the  land  and  the  beasts.  At  first  I  was  shocked 
to  find  in  the  most  prosperous  villages  near  the  cities  how 
little  had  been  attempted  even  in  the  most  primitive  forms 
of  public  health ;  on  the  other  hand  there  was  plenty  of 
evidence  of  the  work  of  the  anti-malaria  teams — all  the 
houses  had  the  spraying  dates  clearly  marked.  But  the 
campaign  against  malaria  has  now  full  support  because  it 
offers  an  immediate  economic  return ;  it  means  that  infested 
areas  can  be  brought  back  into  cultivation — and  the  results 
come  quickly,  unlike  the  long  term  health  education  pro¬ 
grammes  that  take  both  time  and  patience  to  develop. 

Of  course,  all  health  work  can  be  shown  to  have  an 
effect  upon  production  and  efficiency,  but  with  the  small 
capital  resources  available,  planning  authorities  in  India 
have  had  to  be  pretty  ruthless.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
nothing  is  being  done  for  health  in  India.  The  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  provides  some  270  crores  of  rupees  (£200  million) 
for  the  building  of  a  regional  hospital  and  clinic  services 
and  for  the  training  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  other  health 
workers ;  and,  in  addition,  part  of  the  separate  provision  for 
Community  Development  Projects — village  “  self-help  ” 
schemes — is  for  health.  But  health  in  India  is  a  State 
responsibility  and  inevitably  this  means  that  progress  varies 
a  great  deal  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  a  major  part  of  the  Health  Minister’s  work  to  stir 
up  the  laggards. 

Both  Burma  and  Thailand  have  major  health  pro¬ 
grammes;  they  are  more  fortunate — they  have  better  living 
standards.  Food  is  more  plentiful  and  while  there  is 
obvious  need  here  as  in  India  for  better  use  of  the  land, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  a  struggle  for  existence.  Burma, 
alas,  has  its  own  troubles  to  overcome — the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  continued  insurrection  and  banditry.  But  in  spite  of 
the  differences  of  the  political  and  economic  background  of 
the  three  countries,  I  found  a  good  deal  of  similarity  in 
the  broad  outlines  of  their  health  programmes ;  probably 
this  is  due  to  the  advice  and  help  given  by  the  World 
Health  Organisation  at  the  planning  stage. 

WHO  has  put  its  main  emphasis  upon  training  health 
workers  for  the  rural  areas  where,  after  all,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  live.  It  is  always  attractive  for  a 
Health  Minister  to  be  able  to  show  admiring  visitors 
magnificent  new  hospital  buildings  in  the  cities,  full  of 
modem  equipment ;  the  efforts  of  health  workers  spread 
thinly  over  enormous  stretches  of  country  still  in  very  primi¬ 
tive  conditions  cannot  be  so  dramatic.  In  any  case  it  can’t 
be  shown  so  easily  to  the  traveller  who  calls  in  by  air  for  a 
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couple  of  days  in  the  capital  city!  In  Thailand  where  there 
are  more  American  funds  available  there  is  perhaps  more  of’ 
this  showmanship,  but  it  is  a  common  enough  failing  every¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

How  are  the  primitive  health  standards  to  be  raised? 
Expectation  of  life  is  probably  not  much  more  than  30  to 
35  years  in  many  parts  of  India.  Infant  mortality  ranges 
from  100  to  300  deaths  to  1,000  live  births  through  most  of 
the  area.  Of  course  more  trained  health  workers  are  needed.  ' 
But  even  if  you  manage  to  train  more  doctors,  nurses  and 
midwives,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  accept  work 
outside  the  city  where  they  were  trained  and  where  they 
have  grown  accustomed  to  much  higher  standards  of  living 
— education  for  their  children,  entertainment  and  a  circle  of 
intelligent  companions.  In  fact,  all  countries  find  the  same 
difficulty  in  trying  to  persuade  trained  health  workers  to 
go  where  they  are  most  needed.  What  is  the  answer?  Pakistan 
has  for  some  time  adopted  a  system  of  compulsory  service 
in  rural  areas  for  newly  qualified  doctors  and  some  of  the 
Indian  States  are  likely  to  make  it  a  condition  of  state 
assistance  for  medical  training  that  the  doctor  or  nurse,  after 
training,  will  spend  three  or  four  years  away  from  the  cities. 

I  was  told  in  all  three  countries — Burma  and  Thailand 
included — the  hope  is  that  gradually  qualified  doctors  will 
be  forced  out  into  the  rural  areas  as  their  numbers  in  the 
cities  increase — it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  long  way  ahead 
yet. 

Inevitably  for  many  years  to  come  these  countries  will 
have  to  rely  upon  “  para  medical  ”  services — the  local  dais, 
and  health  assistants  for  example.  Burma  has  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  boldly  by  organising — with  WHO  help — two  years 
courses  for  Health  Assistants.  Some  260  have  already 
graduated  and  are  at  work  in  Burma ;  they  are  capable  of 
doing  simple  diagnosis  and  health  education,  but  they  work 
under  regional  supervision  of  fully  trained  doctors.  1  met 
Dr.  Ba  Than  Chain  ,the  energetic  director  of  the  School  when 
I  was  in  Rangoon.  Although  he  had  a  struggle  at  first  to  get 
professional  approval  and  although  there  was  some  setback 
last  year  owing  to  cuts  in  government  funds,  further  courses 
are  starting  this  year. 

All  these  countries  are  making  full  use  of  indigenous 
medical  services — the  village  dais  in  India  are  being  given 
additional  training  and  shown  more  up-to-date  methods ; 
above  all  there  is  insistence  upon  greater  cleanliness.  In 
Burma  and  Thailand  local  young  women  are  being  given 
training  at  regional  centres  in  midwifery.  In  some  parts  of 
India  recognition  of  traditional  medicine  has  been  made  a 
political  issue.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  many  of  these 
village  “  quacks  ”  can  ever  be  given  the  elements  of  a 
modem  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  local  herbal  remedies 
are  being  given  serious  attention  and  scientific  investigation 
is  proving  how  valuable  many  of  them  can  be. 

Sanitation  presents  one  of  the  biggest  problems.  I  went 
into  some  of  the  Indian  villages  where  I  saw  a  few  newly 
built  public  urinals — only  used  I  gathered  when  someone 
was  ill  and  could  not  get  to  the  fields.  I  found  no  demand 
for  private  latrines  even  where  village  standards  are  rising. 
Little  wonder  dysentry  is  endemic.  In  Burma  and  Thailand 
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there  did  seem  to  be  more  interest.  Burma  has  training 
centres  like  Payagyi,  near  Pegu  where  people  from  the 
villages  are  being  given  simple  health  education  as  part  of 
their  practical  training.  1  saw  men  being  shown  how  to 
improve  their  houses,  how  to  develop  latrines  and  make 
squatting  pads,  while  the  women  were  learning  simple  first 
aid  and  hygiene  as  well  as  homecrafts.  Health  education  is 
also  part  of  the  work  of  the  dedicated  members  of  the 
mass  education  teams  that  I  saw  at  work  both  up  in  the 
Shan  States  and  near  Rangoon. 

One  of  the  scourges  health  workers  face  is  leprosy. 
We  all  know  in  the  West  of  the  self  sacrifice  of  missionaries 
who  lived  and  worked  with  lepers.  But  it  is  exciting  to  find 
the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  methods  of  care  and 
treatment. 

In  Rangoon  I  spent  a  short  time  at  an  outpatient  clinic 
where  many  men  and  women  were  coming  for  treatment.  The 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  in  keeping  proper  contact  with  them, 
as  some  apparently  .decide  to  treat  themselves  using  drugs 
they  can  buy  in  the  bazaar.  (One  urgent  reform  must  surely 
be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  dangerous  drugs  to  the 
public,  however  profitable  it  may  be  for  the  drug  manu¬ 
facturers).  The  whole  emphasis  is  now  upon  treatment  in  the 
home  rather  than  in  institutions — isolation  is  no  longer 
essential  except  as  a  temporary  measure  for  the  most  severe 
active  cases.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  funds  that  have  been 
privately  collected  for  the  care  of  lepers  seem  only  to  be 
available  for  institutions  and  colonies.  I  remember  seeing 
a  small  colony  and  hospital  not  far  from  Rangon  now  called 
“  Special  Skin  Disease  Unit  ” ;  there  I  found  that  many  of 
the  patients  could  perfectly  well  return  home  if  it  were  not 
for  the  traditional  fear  in  their  own  villages,  and  perhaps 
also  conditions  in  such  a  colony  as  I  saw  are  better  than  in 
their  own  village.  One  thing  is  certain,  lepers  themselves  are 
eager  to  get  treatment.  One  WHO  doctor  told  me  of  an 
occasion  in  Thailand  when  the  lepers  swam  across  a  river 
turned  into  a  raging  torrent  to  reach  the  treatment  unit.  The 
tragedy  is  that  there  are  still  thousands  of  lepers  living  in 
the  more  isolated  parts  of  Burma  and  Thailand  that  have 
not  yet  been  reached. 

It  is  clear  that  health  is  only  part  of  wider  social  and 
economic  problems  that  face  Asia  today.  Diseases  like  beri 
beri  in  Burma  have  been  found  to  be  due  to  vitamin 
deficiences  in  the  diet  of  the  children  and  the  mothers.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  shortage  of  food  as  social  customs  and  an 
insistence  upon  eating  highly  polished  rice  that  causes  the 
appallingly  high  figures  of  infant  mortality. 

Education  policies  have  a  very  close  bearing  on  health. 


Take  the  question  of  language.  Most  of  the  scientific  text 
books  available  are  in  English — there  is  little  in  Thai  or 
Burmese  or  Hindi.  Yet  English  is  now  only  being  taught 
as  an  alternative  language  at  the  secondary  school  level  and 
this  means  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
teach  medicine  or  other  scientific  subjects.  How  can  the  West 
best  help?  The  best  help  of  all  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
these  countries  to  have  resources  of  their  own  that  they 
can  use  for  health  and  other  social  improvements.  If  only 
some  stability  could  be  given  to  the  price  of  their  primary 
products,  what  a  difference  that  would  make.  It  was  the 
sudden  fall  in  rice  prices  that  caused  the  Burmese  so  much 
trouble  last  year  and  held  up  so  many  of  their  schemes.  The 
most  welcome  source  of  advice  and  help  on  health  matters 
is*  the  World  Health  Organisation. 

The  regional  office  for  the  whole  of  South-East  Asia  is  in 
New  Delhi  where  Dr.  Mani  is  the  Director  in  charge.  I  met 
his  staff  and  the  small  advisory  medical  teams  in  Burma  and 
Thailand.  There  can  be  no  doubf  of  the  value  of  their  work, 
but  alas,  their  resources  are  very  small — only  £2  million  a 
year  is  available  for  health  work  from  United  Nations 
sources  for  the  whole  of  this  huge  area.  The  bulk  of  this  is 
spent  on  training  schemes,  and  providing  specialist  advice; 
and  by  supplying  drugs,  insecticides  and  equipment  through 
the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.  Above  all  WHO  can 
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help  in  bringing  together  the  different  private  and  public 
agencies  all  working  for  the  same  object — like  the  Colombo 
Plan  and  the  private  American  Foundations. 

One  question  is  always  raised  in  the  West  when  health 
problems  are  discussed:  are  efforts  to  raise  health  standards 
in  Asia  self-defeating  as  long  as  the  population  increase 
is  so  rapid?  Is  the  success  we  have  in  reducing  infant 
mortality  only  adding  to  the  number  of  mouths  to  feed? 
Both  India  and  China  are  tackling  this  in  their  own  way. 
China  is  using  all  the  propaganda  machinery  at  her  disposal 
for  a  vigorous  family  limitation  campaign.  India  also  realises 
the  need,  but  her  Health  Ministry  has  only  recently  been 
won  over  to  something  more  than  a  modest  educational 
campaign,  and  some  experiments  are  now  being  made  at 
treatment  where  the  women  ask  for  it.  India  remains  a 
democratic  country  where  the  approach  must  be  more 
cautious.  But  it  is  true  that  some  limitation  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  increase  is  vital  for  India’s  future  health. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


SEATO’S  DETERMINED  FRONT 

From  Charles  Meeking  (Canberra  Correspondent  of  Eastern  World) 


There  was  an  air  of  quiet,  determined  confidence  about 
the  SEATO  discussions  (military  advisers  and  South-East 
Asia  Treaty  Organisation  Council)  in  Canberra  from 
March  8  to  13.  There  was  a  tangible  feeling  that  although  the 
world-wide  Communist  threat,  especially  the  threat  in  South- 
East  Asia,  was  acute  and  growing,  the  counter-measures  had 
already  accomplished  much,  and  would  be  even  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  future.  There  were  gaps  in  the  talks,  as  there  are 
gaps  in  the  SEATO  area  —  the  members  are  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — but  behind  the  friendly  forum 
of  the  Council  meeting  a  mass  of  detailed  information  and 
planning  was  heartening  evidence  of  cohesive,  consolidated 
and  effective  answers  to  current  Communist  subversion 
and  to  the  ever-present  possibility  of  Communist  armed 
aggression 

The  Council  noted  that  in  Asia  the  Communist  so-called 
“peace-front”  was  in  reality  “a  front  of  millions  of  armed 
men.”  It  was  not  appalled  by  this  or  dismayed  by  the  fact 
that  subversion  in  Asian  member  and  non-member  countries 
is  increasing.  There  was  some  pride  that  the  military  threat 
to  peace  had  diminished  as  a  result  of  SEATO’s  work. 

Mainland  China  was  branded  as  the  major  menace  to 
the  area.  It  was  stated  to  be  employing  economic  and 
political  subversion,  designed  to  enhance  its  prestige  and 
attract  or  force  other  countries  into  the  Communist  orbit. 
This  fact  was  the  major  reason  for  the  surprise  interpolation 
into  the  Council  discussions  by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  of  a  reaffirmation  of  the  US  policy  on 
non -recognition  of  the  Peking  regime.  Mr.  Dulles  claimed 
that  the  statement  was  made  to  allay  suspicions  that  the  US 
was  about  to  change  its  policy,  but  some  observers  believed 
that  it  was  also  intended  to  warn  Australia  and  Britain, 
especially  Australia,  on  the  possible  results  of  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  Communist  China. 

Only  Britain  and  Pakistan,  of  the  eight  SEATO  nations, 
at  present  recognise  Peking.  The  Philippines  quickly  en¬ 
dorsed  Mr.  Dulles’  statement,  and  Thailand  gave  it 
guarded  endorsement.  It  was  obvious  that  the  two  most 
easterly  Asian  members  feared  subversion  among  their 
substantial  Chinese  populations,  while  agreeing  with  the 
United  States  that  most  of  these  Chinese  are  still  loyal  to 
the  administration  on  Taiwan  (Formosa),  and  that  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Peking  would  make  them  more  apt  to  serve  the 
subversive  policies  of  the  Communists.  It  was  learned  that 
Britain  regarded  these  Chinese  as  “  fence-sitters,”  and  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in  British  recognition,  accorded 
in  1950. 

The  British  Minister  for  Commonwealth  Relations, 
Lord  Home,  signed  the  final  communique,  which  included 
an  expression  of  abhorrence  at  Soviet  action  in  Hungary, 
and  added  that  the  Soviet  action  was  “  condoned  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Communist  China.” 

The  stress  throughout  the  taljcs  was  that  SEATO  was 
not  an  aggressive  compact,  but  a  “  defensive  deterrent.”  Mr. 


Dulles  described  it  as  building  up,  “  spiritually  and  phy¬ 
sically,  the  peoples  of  nations  who  wished  to  resist  Com¬ 
munist  aggression.”  The  final  communique  disclosed  that 
defensive  capacity  would  be  maintained  (it  was  learned  that 
US  and  British  forces  in  the  area  would  have  ready  access 
to  nuclear  weapons) ;  that  the  programme  “  to  detect, 
appraise,  expose  and  combat  subversion  directed  from  with¬ 
out  ”  would  be  extended ;  and  that  the  economic  resources 
of  treaty  members,  particularly  the  Asians,  would  be  deve¬ 
loped  by  measures  inside  and  outside  SEATO.  It  was  hoped 
that  eventually  SEATO  would  be  expanded  by  the  admission 
of  countries  willing  to  share  its  benefits  and  responsibilities, 
but  there  was  no  immediate  sign  that  this  would  happen.  It 
was  suggested  that  Malaya  might  join  after  attainii\g  inde¬ 
pendence  in  August,  and  stated  that  Viet-Nam  (which  was 
highly  praised  by  several  delegates)  was  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  work  but  unable  to  join  at  present.  Opinion  on 
Taiwan  was  believed  divided ;  Holland  had  shown  “  no  sign 
of  interest.” 

Before  the  Council  met,  the  military  advisers  had  been 
preparing  a  report  on  past  progress  and  future  plans,  show¬ 
ing  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  “  alert  ”  and  a  strong 
defensive  position  against  the  known  nature  of  the  threat. 
They  had  acknowledged  the  build-up  of  Communist  strength 
despite  “  some  chinks  in  the  Communist  wall,”  and  this 
included  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Communist 
submarines  in  the  Pacific  (although  Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump, 
USN,  had  said  he  did  not  think  Russia  had  atomic-powered 
submarines). 

The  military  chiefs  were  anxious  to  see  more  countries 
in  SEATO,  both  to  simplify  their  strategic  problems,  now 
bedevilled  by  the  “  gaps,”  and  to  add  to  the  group’s  total 
strength  in  men  and  materials.  They  made  no  public 
announcement  about  the  defence  vacuum  in  Indonesia,  or 
what  the  assessment  was  of  the  political  situation  there,  but 
outside  the  conference  room  it  was  suggested  unofficially 
that  a  Masjumi  (Muslim)  government,  if  one  were  formed 
in  Jakarta,  might  not  only  bring  greater  stability  to  the 
republic,  but  might  also  be  interested  in  at  least  sharing 
SEATO’s  anti-subversion  work.  Mr.  Dulles  said  in  Canberra 
that  he  believed  Indonesia’s  troubles  were  “  internal.”  “  I  do 
not  believe,”  he  added,  “  that  in  the  present  manifestations 
there  are  any  international  aspects  of  significance.” 

A  substantial  build-up  in  SEATO’s  military  strength 
was  reported,  including  fairly  large  contributions  from  the 
Asian  members.  American  sources  said  the  strength  was 
greater  than  that  of  US  forces  in  the  area  at  the  peak  of 
World  War  I,  and  Mr.  Dulles  said  SEATO  was  now  “a 
real,  solid,  going  concern.”  The  Council  increased  the 
annual  budget  for  next  year  to  $720,000  a  year  (from 
$600,000),  and,  more  importantly,  decided  to  substitute 
ability  to  pay  as  a  basis  for  contributions  instead  of  the 
present  equal  sharing.  It  was  predicted  that  there  would  be 
substantial  increases  of  “  twilight  aid  ”  from  the  United 
States  and  Australia  —  the  aid  which  is  between  military 
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and  economic  help. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  attitude  of  neutralism 
in  certain  nations  in  the  area.  Delegates  were  indignant  at 
Russian  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  SEATO  threatened 
nations  which  were  not  members,  and  declared  that  while 
non-members  were  mentioned  in  illustrating  debating  points, 
there  were  no  decisions  and  no  conclusions  respecting  any  of 
them.  The  communique,  however,  did  express  concern  that 
“  some  governments  have  in  varying  degrees  adopted  a  line 
of  active  opposition  to  collective  security  arrangements 
such  as  SEATO  which  are  in  full  accord  with  the  UN 
Charter.” 

There  was  a  feeling  anaong  the  Council  delegates  that 
there  could  be  no  interference  in  the  internal  policies  of 
other  nations  and  that  aid  could  not  be  cut  off  —  “  to  leave 
the  Commies  with  the  stage  to  themselves,”  as  one  American 
said.  The  Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Casey,  said  there  were  four  criteria.  The  “  neutralist  ”  nation 
should  have  an  objective  approach,  and  not  be  critical  of 
SEATO ;  it  should  be  determined  to  resist  internal  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  whether  guerrilla,  or  subversion,  or 
political  or  economic  penetration ;  it  should  not  allow  inter¬ 
national  Communism  to  use  the  umbrella  of  neutrality  to 
assist  a  dissident  minority ;  it  should  not  attempt  to  play  off 
one  side  in  the  “  cold  war  ”  against  another,  either  politically 
or,  more  important,  economically.  Lord  Home  said  there 
should  be  no  boycotting  or  discrimination  merely  because 
countries  did  not  choose  to  adopt  policies  which  SEATO 
members  felt  would  be  best  for  them  in  their  own  interest. 
The  deputy  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  of  Thailand,  Mr.  Rak 
Panyarachun,  said  each  nation  ^as  sovereign  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  free  to  follow  its  own  course  in  foreign  policy. 
“  It  is  not  our  business  if  they  wish  to  remain  neutral, 
committed  or  uncommitted.  But  we  feel  no  nation  can  stand 
alone  in  this  small  world.  We  are  really  interdependent.” 

There  was  keen  speculation,  after  a  recommendation  by 
the  Philippines  had  been  adopted  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Secretary-General  and  an  Assistant  Secretary-General  for 
the  treaty  organisation,  concerning  the  possible  appointees. 
Duties,  powers  and  privileges  of  the  posts  were  left  to  the 
organisation  to  decide  later,  but  it  was  agreed  that  both 
should  be  Asians  and  both  should  be  civilians. 

Lord  Home,  discussing  British  defence  policy  following 
the  present  review,  said  Malayan  independence  would  not 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  British  defence  obligations 
there,  while  in  Singapore  Britain  would  still  be  in  charge  of 
defence  and  foreign  affairs,  whatever  the  outcome  of  talks 
in  London,  and  could  therefore  assure  internal  security  and 
the  safety  of  the  base.  He  saw  no  likelihood  of  any  major 
dimunition  of  British  strength  in  the  SEATO  area.  Man¬ 
power  might  be  les|,  but  firepower  would  be  immensely 
increased  by  the  use  of  the  “  most  modern  machines.”  This 
was  understood  to  refer  to  atomic  weapons. 

In  spite  of  these  assurances,  of  course,  one  delegate 
described  SEATO  merely  as  “a  potentially  powerful  com¬ 
bination,”  and  others  were  uncertain  of  the  immediate 
answer,  in  both  strength  and  membership,  in  the  event  of 
attack. 

Opening  the  conference,  the  Australian  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies,  warned  that  “security,”  which  was  a 
vital  precondition  for  progress,  for  the  growth  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship,  and  for  defence,  was  not  an  end  in 
itself.  “Security  is  the  beginning.  What  comes  after  it  is 
social,  economic  and  political  development  —  development 


of  the  full  resources  of  our  nations  and  of  the  full  individual 
resources  of  our.  people.  Those  are  the  things  that  we  aO 
yearn  for  and  strive  for,”  he  said.  Early  in  the  proceedings, 
Mr.  Dulles  said  that  throughout  the  satellite  area  there 
was  revulsion  against  “  the  brutal  colonialism  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  imperialism  .  .  .  International  Communism, 
now  imposed  upon  many  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  is  a  passing 
and  not  a  permanent  phase.”  But  he  warned,  a  moment 
later,  that  “  developments  elsewhere  reveal  characteristics 
which  should  keep  us  on  guard.”  He  admitted  that  the  US 
faced  constitutional  difficulties  in  defence  arrangements,  but 
existing  treaties  such  as  SEATO  allowed  the  US  Administra¬ 
tion  to  authorise  “  immediate  action.”  America  understood 
the  economic  problems  arising  from  the  national  burdens  in 
the  military  section,  and  he  reminded  delegates  that  the 
President’s  fund  for  economic  development  was  as  yet  not 
completely  expended. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  the  SEATO  committee  of  economic 
experts  would  seek  projects  qualifying  for  help.  The  member 
nations,  however,  were  widely  separated,  and  did  not  form 
an  economic  unity.  Therefore  SEATO  had  necessarily  to 
limit  its  own  economic  activities.  Bilateral  arrangements 
would  continue  to  be  one  of  the  channels  of  US  aid.  He 
also  urged  development  of  a  programme  in  the  labour  field. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  he  said,  to  prevent  Com¬ 
munists  from  succeeding  in  their  efforts  to  gain  control  of 
labour  organisations  in  the  area.  Higher  productivity  and  the 
lifting  of  working  and  living  standards  were  essential  to 
that  end.  Training  of  trades  union  leaders  was  equally 
needed. 
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Mr.  Casey  said  that  in  SEATO_  the  Asian  members 
could  let  the  W'estern  members  know  what  they  were  think¬ 
ing  and  what  their  problems  were.  It  was  the  foie  of  the 
Asian  members  to  interpret  to  the  West  the  problems  ot 
Asian  nations,  and  to  interpret  SEATO  to  non-members  in 
Asia.  Australia  had  a  special  position.  It  was  not  an  Asian 
country,  but  it  was  in  a  different  setting  from  Britain  orj 
the  United  States.  To  Australians,  foreign  policy  on  Asia 
was  inextricably  linked  with  what  happened  there,  “  and 
therefore,  in  a  sense,  we  have  a  ‘  middle  role  ’  in  SEATO.” 

There  were  many  more  sidelights.  There  were  the 
decisions  to  hold  a  seminar  in  Baguio,  in  the  Philippines,  on 
anti-subversion,  for  a  fellowship  programme  and  for  educa¬ 
tional  assistance.  There  was  the  minor  flurry  when  Mr. 
Dulles  would  see  only  American  reporters  covering  the 
conference  and  this  was  followed  by  adequate  briefing  of  all 
reporters  by  all  national  representatives.  There  were  the 
lav  sh  luncheons,  dinners  and  cocktail  parties.  There  was 
tht  glorious  autumn  climate  of  Canberra,  marred  on  the  last 
day  only  by  rain  and  a  thunderstorm.  There  was  the 
pageantry  of  the  opening  and  closing  sessions  of  the  Council 
meeting,  under  the  glare  of  the  television  lights.  There  was 
Mr.  Casey’s  suggestion  of  a  motto  for  .SEATO  lifted  from 
the  door  of  a  cage  in  a  French  zoo,  which,  translated,  read 
“  This  animal  is  dangerous.  It  defends  itself  if  attacked.” 

There  was  also,  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  despite  their  preoccupation  with  present  and  piotential 
dangers,  the  thought  which  Mr.  Menzies  expressed  in  open¬ 
ing  the  talks,  the  possibility  of  lasting  peace.  He  said,  in  a 
stimulating  phrase,  that  “  there  could  be  no  greater  triumph 
for  this  organisation  than  that  it  should  usher  in  a  thousand 
years  of  peace  for  all  nations  and  all  pieoples.”  This  is  » 
noble  objective.  How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Canbem 
talks  lead  towards  it? 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW  OF  KASHMIR 


By  Edwin  S.  Morrisby  (Special  Correspondent  of  the  “Sydney  Morning  Herald") 


I  SPENT  the  first  week  of  February  this  year  in  Kashmir. 
Six  days  in  a  snow-covered  valley  among  some  of  the 
friendliest  people  I  have  met.  Kashmir  is  a  long  way  from 
Australia.  To  us  it  is  a  country  upstairs — far  off  and  outside 
our  immediate  environment.  Not  that  Kashmir  is  unknown. 
Each  and  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  has  followed 
the  world-shaking  events  of  the  past  ten  years  in  this  State. 
And  Australia,  being  the  premier  wool  producing  country,  is 
naturally  interested  in  the  only  wool  finer  than  merino — 
pashmina. 

So,  when  I  arrived  in  Srinagar,  I  already  held  some 
views  on  Kashmir  and  its  people.  The  valley,  as  I  saw  it,  was 
in  the  grip  of  winter.  Snow  lay  everywhere  and,  of  course, 
communications  were  disrupted.  Still  1  got  about  quite  a  bit. 
I  was  able  to  see  Gulmarg,  Pahalgam,  Dal  Lake  and  all 
points  in  between.  Which  means  I  covered  about  a  third  of 
the  State.  Awantipur  and  Martand  gave  me  some  idea  of 
the  Hindu  past,  Shalimar,  Nishat  and  Chashma  Shahi  of  the 
Muslim  era. 

At  Pampore  I  saw  the  Government  Joinery  Mill  and  at 
Padgampura  the  Lift  Irrigation  Scheme.  In  Srinagar  I  in¬ 
spected  the  Tourist  Reception  Centre  and  in  the  country 
numerous  rural  schools.  These  told  me  something  of 
Kashmir's  present  and  a  lot  about  Kashmir’s  future.  What  I 
saw  I  liked. 

I  don’t  ever  remember  seeing  a  fairer  countryside. 
Among  the  memories  I  will  take  back  with  me  to  Australia 
are  bare  poplars  lining  country  roads,  blown  leaves  in  a 
Mughal  garden,  animal  tracks  in  white  powder-snow  and  the 
perfect  features  of  Kashmiri  girls.  Still  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
about  the  beauty  of  an  obviously  beautiful  place.  More 
important  is  what  is  happening  in  Kashmir  today  and  why. 
Naturally  my  views  on  Kashmir  are  rather  limited.  In  the 
main  I  had  to  rely  on  what  I -was  told  and  by  the  feeling  I 
could  sense.  I  spoke  to  newspapermen  a  lot,  not  only  because 
I  am.  a  newspaperman,  but  because  they  usually  tell  col¬ 
leagues  the  truth,  whatever  they  may  print.  I  also  moved  about 
as  much  as  I  could.  In  Srinagar  I  visited  several  homes,  Hindu 
as  well  as  Muslim,  walked  through  the  bazaars  and  along 
the  streets.  About  the  only  thing  I  didn’t  do  was  stay  on  a 
houseboat  on  the  Jhelum  River.  But  that  was  because  it  was 
snowing  heavily. 

Nowhere  did  I  feel  any  tension.  Nor  did  I  see  any 
soldiers.  The  only  police  were  traffic  police,  the  only  officials 
native-born  Kashmiris.  Srinagar  itself  is  a  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  place.  It  is  built  round  the  Jhelum  to  start  with  at  a 
point  close  to  three  lakes.  These  lakes  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  the  Jhelum  by  a  series  of  canals,  so  in 
effect  Srinagar  is  as  much  a  city  of  waterways  as  it  is  of 
roads.  This  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  peculiar  Kashmiri 
temperament  and  the  development  of  a  Kashmiri  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  of  the  State  Government 
has  been  the  people  of  the  Ghairi  ghat.  Formerly  they  were 
isolated,  poor  and  ignorant.  Today  roads  are  being  built, 
irrigation  schemes  implemented  and  education  introduced. 
Leh  in  Ladakh  (the  eastern  upland  part  of  the  State)  once 
took  21  days  to  reach  on  pony  back.  Now  there  is  a  regular 


air-service  and  a  “  jeepable  ”  road.  Probably  there  is  only 
one  other  part  of  the  world  as  inaccessible  as  Ladakh — New 
Guinea. 

New  Guinea  lies  at  the  northern  doorway  of  Australia 
and  we  call  it  “  the  country  God  made  on  ^turday  after¬ 
noon  ”  because  it  looks  as  if  it  were  thrown  together  in  a 
hurry.  There  are  the  same  problems  in  New  Guinea  as  you 
find  in  Ladakh — giant  turtle-back  ranges,  primitive  people 
and  a  complete  lack  of  communications.  All  this  is  being 
tackled  by  the  Australian  Government  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Kashmir  Government  has  tackled  the  problem  of 
Ladakh,  but  it  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  Kashmir  Govern¬ 
ment  that  with  fewer  resources  than  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  it  is  doing  just  as  good  a  job.  In  the  valley  itself  the 
Lift  Irrigation  Scheme,  the  largest  in  Asia,  is  taking  water 
to  lands  that  were  previously  barren. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  education  that  perhaps  most 
progress  has  been  made.  I  am  told  that  before  Partition 
education  in  Kashmir  was  practically  confined  to  two  cities 
— Srinagar  and  Jammu.  There  were  only  600  primary  schools 
throughout  the  State,  14  high  schools  and  4  colleges.  Today 
there  are  2,000  primary  schools,  100  high  schools  and  12 
colleges.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  One  sixth  of  the 
State’s  revenue  is  spent  on  education.  It  augurs  well  for  the 
future  that  Kashmir's  leaders  are  so  determined  to  reduce 
illiteracy  in  their  State.  Even  to  the  extent  of  providing 
mobile  schools  for  nomads,  something  both  novel  and 
practical. 

They  might  even  take  a  leaf  out  of  Australia’s  book 
and  institute  the  system  of  Correspondence  Schools  which 
exists  there  for  the  benefit  of  isolated  communities.  Some¬ 
thing  has  definitely  happened  in  Kashmir  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  people  seem  imbued  with  a  new  spirit.  Life  is 
worth  living  in  the  valley.  I  am  told  land  reform  has  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  it.  Under  the  Landed  Estates  Abolition  Act  of 
1950  a  ceiling  of  22}  acres  was  imposed  on  the  ownership  ‘ 
of  all  land  except  orchards  and  pastures.  The  rest  was  given 
to  the  tenants  cultivating  the  land,  subject  to  a  maximum 
of  20  acres  each. 

This  was  wholly  expropriatory,  the  only  place  in  India 
where  such  drastic  legislation  was  enacted.  As  is  always  the 
case  there  were  abuses  connected  with  the  re-distribution,  but 
these  appear  to  have  been  ironed  out  by  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  peasant  by  and  large  now  owns  the  land  he 
works.  He  sees  the  effect  of  irrigation  and  is  keen  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  communal  efforts  to  improve  his  and  his  children’s  lot. 

Three  practices  of  the  former  regime  have  also  been 
abolished.  These,  I  understand,  were  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  misery  Kashmiris  suffered  under  princely  rule.  They  were 
customs  duties,  the  compulsory  grain  levy  and  controls. 
Customs  duties  and  sales  tax  are  now  non-existent.  The 
compulsory  grain  levy,  which  was  partly  responsible  for 
controls,  kept  peasants  at  starvation  level  if  the  year  was 
a  bad  one.  Today  the  Government  subsidises  food  and  is 
going  ahead  with  plans  for  increased  production. 

Rice  in  Srinagar  sells  at  four  annas  a  seer,  a  price  that 
is  the  cheapest  in  Asia.  What  this  means  in  moral  terms  is 
also  important.  Prostitution  is  unknown  in  Kashmir  and 
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beggars  are  few  and  far  between.  The  people  are  perhaps 
not  generally  very  prosperous  but  they  are  certainly  not  down 
and  out. 

As  far  as  politics  is  concerned  the  present  Government 
appears  to  have  the  support  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Al¬ 
though  Kashmir  is  part  of  the  Indian  Union  it  enjoys 
special  privileges  and  in  fact  is  semi-autonomous.  Much  more 
so  than  States  like  Andhra  or  Bengal,  for  instance.  Co¬ 
existence  is  very  much  a  part  of  life  in  Kashmir.  Hindus  and 
Muslims  get  on  well  together  and  I  was  assured  this  was 
the  only  place  in  India  where  no  communal  strife  occurred 
in  the  1947  riots.  In  many  cases  Hindu  temples  and  Muslim 
shrines  share  the  same  building.  Not  only  these  religions  but 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  are  represented  in  the  State  as 
well.  All  seem  to  get  along  together  peacefully. 

The  people  seem  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  development 
of  their  part  of  the  State.  I  asked  a  few  Kashmiris  their 
views  on  Sheikh  Abdullah’s  notion  of  independence  for  the 
valley  and  most  of  them  told  me  it  was  impracticable. 
Kasl^r  has  mineral  and  hydro-electric  resources  the 
development  of  which  will  require  both  capital  and  know¬ 
how  from  outside.  India  is  in  a  position  to  supply  these. 
Add  to  which  the  State’s  economy  is  tied  to  India’s  and 
always  has  been. 

Tourism,  which  will  probably  become  Kashmir’s  largest 
single  industry,  can  only  be  organised  and  expanded  with 
India’s  help.  Last  year  70,000  tourists  visited  Kashmir,  well 
above  the  peak  pre-Partition  year  of  1945.  Of  these  9,000 
were  Americans,  most  of  whom  left  a  sizable  chunk  of  dollar- 
money  in  the  State.  All  of  them  came  through  Delhi.  With 
due  encouragement  tourism  should  make  Kashmir  a  sort  of 
Asian  Switzerland. 

Winter  sports  mean  ski-lifts,  hotels,  lodges  and  snow- 
free  roads.  All  this  requires  capital  expenditure  and  it  might 
be  an  idea  to  invite  private  enterprise  into  this  field  along 
with  State  enterprise.  A  start  has  been  made  on  a  timber 
industry  with  the  Government  Joinery  Mill  and  a  few 
extension  re-afforestation  programmes.  Cement,  too,  necessary 
for  building  purposes,  is  now  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
valley.  Whether  Kashmir  ever  becomes  highly  industrialised 
or  not  depends  on  her  natural  resources  and  how  they  can 
be  exploited. 

But  at  least  first  concentrating  on  the  expansion  of  her 
rural  economy  the  Government  is  ensuring  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  bulk  of  the  populace  and  giving 
them  a  taste  of  freedom.  Freedom  was  a  long,  long  time 
coming  to  Kashmir.  Now  that  it  has  arrived  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  this  State  will  not  willingly  surrender  it  —  either 
to  outsiders  or  to  anybody. 


Malaya 


Secondary  Industries 

From  A  Correspondent  in  Kuala  Lumpur 

Malaya  faces  the  task  of  absorbing  between  150,000 
and  200,000  people  into  secondary  industries  over  the  next 
10  years  if  anything  like  full  employment  is  to  be  provided. 
This  is  the  view  of  a  Working  Party  commission^  by  the 
Federal  Govertunent  here  to  report  on  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  country.  The  estimate  constitutes  roughly  a 


doubling  of  the  labour  force  at  present  employed  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  processing  industries,  excluding  handicrafti, 

In  countries  which  already  have  a  thriving  nucleus  of 
secondary  industries  established  and  expanding  each  year 
this  absorption  could  be  accomplished  without  any  real 
worry,  but  in  a  country  like  Malaya,  in  the  process  of  build¬ 
ing  up  her  secondary  industries  and  encouraging  fresh 
capital  into  the  country,  the  problem  is  not  that  simple. 

Fortunately,  however,  Malaya’s  record  insofar  as  over¬ 
seas  investors  are  concerned  is  very  favourable.  Because  of 
its  stability,  despite  nearly  nine  years  of  fighting  Communist 
terrorism,  there  has  been  no  withdrawal  of  capital  to  any 
extent,  in  fact,  in  some  industries,  notably  the  tin  industry, 
many  companies  have  millions  of  dollars  in  their  reserve 
funds. 

But  wages  are  comparatively  high  in  Malaya.  Accordini 
to  an  industrialist  with  experience  in  textile  manufacture  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  wages  in  the  textile  industry  in 
Singapore  are  75  percent  higher  than  in  Hong  Kong,  50  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  Japan  and  200  percent  higher  than  in 
India.  Moreover,  the  productivity  of  the  Japanese  labourer  is 
three  times  greater  and  of  the  Hong  Kong  labourer  50  percent 
greater  than  that  of  his  Singapore  counterpart.  Whether  this 
ratio  can  be  applied  to  other  forms  of  industry  is  not  known. 
Nevertheless,  the  Working  Party  studying  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  pointed  out :  “  Low  wages  are  not  necessarily  a  boon, 
as  it  is  sometimes  believed,  for  low  wages  mean  low  personal 
incomes  and  a  restricted  demand  for  manufactured  goods.” 

Still,  whatever  the  answer  is,  it  is  imperative  that  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  private  sources  will  be 
required  if  Malaya  is  to  build  up  her  secondary  industries. 
And,  to  attract  this  capital  the  Government  must  offer  sub¬ 
stantial  inducements.  Malaya  needs  capital  more  than 
capital  needs  Malaya. 

In  a  survey  of  Jamaica  a  few  years  ago,  a  team  of 
British  industrialists  estimated  that  on  an  average  £2  million 
would  be  needed  to  employ  1,000  workers  in  a  new  industry. 
In  the  United  States,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  new  equipment  to  -the  amount  of  £4  million  had  to 
be  invested  to  employ  1,000  workers  in  labour  surplus  areas. 

Malaya  today  has  an  estimated  population  of  6,250,000 
which  experts  believe  will  double  in  25  years’  time.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  all  these  additional  people  cannot  possibly  be 
absorbed  into  the  two  basic  industries  of  this  country  —  tin 
and  rubber  —  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  develop  other 
types  of  industry. 

It  is  felt  that  tne  likelihood  of  nationalisation  of 
secondary  industries  in  the  Federation  will  not  arise  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  But  in  order  to  give  greater  confidence 
to  foreign  capital  some  Government  officers  feel  it  would  be 
desirable  that  guarantees  should  be  given  regarding  the 
payment  of  appropriate  compensation  in  the  event  of  ex¬ 
propriation  or  nationalisation  and  if  possible  the  machinery 
indicated,  in  advance,  for  the  determination  of  such  com¬ 
pensation.  The  Working  Party  suggested  that  this  might  take 
the  form  of  an  independent  arbitration  with  provision  for 
appeal  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  guarantees  that  fair  compensation  would  be  payable 
on  nationalisation  were  included  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  India. 

Observers  here  feel,  however,  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  present  Malayan  Government  touching  nationalisa¬ 
tion  at  all  for  many  years  to  come.  As  far  as  tin  is  concerned 
industrialists  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  to  Bolivia  in 
South  America  as  an  example  of  what  happens  when  an 
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iadustry  of  this  type  is  nationalised.  In  Bolivia,  the  tin 
industry  was  nationalised  in  1952  and  since  then  output  has 
decreased  until  today  she  is  reliant  on  an  American  loan  to 
bolster  it.  Malaya  is  still  the  largest  single  tin  producing 
country  in  the  world,  supplying  one-third  of  the  world’s 
total  output  and  year  by  year  this  country  seems  to  break 
new  export  records.  Last  year  was  a  new  post-war  record 
with  more  than  62,000  tons  of  tin. 

This  year  of  1957  —  independence  year  —  is  one  which 
the  strong  Alliance  Party  Government,  which  won  51  out  of 
the  52  elected  seats  in  the  country’s  hrst  general  elections 
two  years  ago,  has  to  make  many  far-reaching  decisions. 
Apart  from  the  drive  on  the  part  of  all  Federal  Ministers  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  secondary  industries,  the 
DCw  draft  constitution  (almost  a  best-seller  in  this  country 
today)  and  details  of  the  five-year  development  plan  have  to 
some  extent  overshadowed  the  industries  side. 

The  new  draft  constitution  has  been  received  calmly  .  .  . 
welcomed  by  the  Chinese  in  Malaya  because  they  have 
received  more  than  they  bargained  for,  and  with  only  minor 
criticism  from  certain  Malay  quarters.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  be  debated  by  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  in 
May  and  apart  from  a  few  slight  amendments  there  is  every 
chance  that  it  will  be  approved  without  much  opposition. 


Th«  most  famous  of  tho  TIGER  Modicinal  Products 
for  fast  roliof  of  Rhoumatism  Gout,  Lumbago  Hoadacho, 
Insoct  Bitos,  Bruisas,  and  Stiff  Musclos. 


Japan 


ENG  AUN  TONG 


Rediscovered  Idol 


From  Stuart  Griffin 
(Eastern  World  Tokyo  Correspondent) 

Japan  and  the  Japanese  have  rediscovered  an  idol: 
Emperor  Hirohito,  no  longer  deity  but  human  being,  but  no 
less  revered  for  being  cut  from  human,  not  divine  cloth. 
This  is  the  56-year-old  man  90  millions  term  reverently  as 
Tenno  Heika,  whom  only  the  leftist  fringe  sneeringly  refers 
to  as  Hoke-Sama,  “Honoured  Mr.  Broom,’’  an  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  unpaid  children  and  workmen  sweep  his  palace 
and  pick  up  trash  around  his  palace  grounds. 

Today  he  rides  a  crest  of  popular  sentiment  less  fan¬ 
atical  but  more  spontaneous  than  before  he  read  Japan’s 
answer  to  the  Potsdam  Declaration  to  a  hushed,  stunned 
people  at  noon,  on  a  gray  August  15,  1945.  The  little  ruler, 
known  as  a  marine  biologist  of  note,  comes  from  behind 
his  centuries-old  moat  and  walls  into  a  new-found  position 
which  makes  even  his  myopic  eyes  blink. 

Japanese,  by  tradition,  throng  to  greet  him  at  New 
Year,  and,  despite  a  stampede  tragedy  that  took  16  lives  three 
years  ago,  massed  in  vaster  numbers  than  ever  this  year: 
500,000.  Another  125,000  dutifully  queued  up  to  sign  the 
Palace  registry  and  then  stood  on  tiptoes  to  catch  the 
Imperial  tip  of  the  fedora,  the  flutter  of  pretty  Empress 
Nagako’s  handkerchief  from  the  historic  Ni-Ju  Bashi,  the 
“  Double  Reflection  ”  bridge. 

A  glance  at  vegetarian,  hot  water  drinking  Hirohito  (a 
name  no  Japanese  uses,  meaning  nothing  incidentally,  merely 
the  confluence  of  two  meaningless  ideographs),  is,  in  fact,  a 
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{lance  at  his  post-war  nation.  Russia  demanded  his  trial, 
even  execution  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  America’s  procon- 
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sul.  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  wisely  kept  the  monarch 
and  assured  a  peaceful,  successful  Occupation.  It  became 
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known  that  Hirohito  himself  had  broadcast  a  cease-fire 
appeal  to  Japan,  before  a  diehard  and  hostile  military,  and 
at  great  peril  to  himself  and  his  family.  The  Emperor  was 
virtual  prisoner  in  his  partly  bombed  palace  until  six-foot- 
four  MacArthur  summoned  the  five-foot-three  ruler  to 
SCAP  headquarters  for  a  chat,  and  a  memorable  photo¬ 
graph,  Hirohito  stiff  and  frock -coated,  the  General,  tie-less 
and  cap-less,  khaki  uniformed,  hands  akimbo.  The  ruler  won 
SCAP’s  admiration  and  respect. 

The  post-war  Constitution  decreed  the  people’s  sov- 
reignty.  It  relegated  the  “  sacred  and  inviolable  One  ”  to  an 
ornamental  posture,  as  “  symbol  of  state  and  of  the  people’s 
unity.”  It  was  a  policy  of  the  Supreme  Commander  that 
Hirohito  get  out  and  about.  Nervous,  stammering,  blink- 
ingly  ill  at  ease,  he  often  “  shoved  his  foot  in  his  mouth.” 
SCAP’s  plan  to  “  humanise  Hirohito  ”  worked.  So  much  so 
that  even  post-Occupation  chamberlains  continue  the 
humanising  process.  Each  newspaper  and  magazine  has  a 
large  file  Of  pictures  depicting  the  “  folksiness  ”  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  household :  the  family  at  home ;  Hirohito 
explaining  the  comics ;  his  Majesty  in  his  garden  or  bent 
over  a  microscope,  under  a  bust  of  Lincoln. 

The  Emperor  evolved  and  now,  while  Japan  is  titularly 
a  republic,  the  existence  of  Hirohito  with  his  religious- 
political  functions  not  too  distant  from  western  European 
crowned  heads,  fashions  the  stuff  of  monarchy,  the  longest 
unbroken  monarchy,  the  Japanese  insist,  at  2,000  years. 
While  Communism’s  reedy  voice  calls  for  his  eclipse,  grow¬ 
ing  popular  sentiment  demands  his  restoration  as  chief,  not 
symbol  of  state.  Conservatives  battle  with  Socialists  seeking 
to  effect  this  transformation  in  the  National  Diet,  while  a 
third  force  accuses  both  parties  of  hanging  on  Imperial 
coat-tails  and  promoting  self-interest  in  the  Imperial  name, 
while  actually  only  widening  the  distance  between  people 
and  beloved  ruler. 

The  grand  chamberlains  and  other  high  Imperial  House¬ 
hold  officials  disclaim  any  intent  to  trade  oh  Hirohito’s 
popularity.  They  now  claim  they  keep  the  Emperor  human, 
and  were  the  ones,  not  MacArthur,  who  debunked  the  “God 
from  the  Sun  .  .* .  Divine  Land”  mythology.  Japanese  in 
general  liberalise  he  whom  their  leaders  once  called  the 
“  Divine,  the  Ineffable  Presence.”  Crowds  who  view  him 
need  bow  no  longer.  Schoolmasters  do  not  disembowel 
themselves  in  the  event  of  fires  in  which  the  Imperial  por¬ 
trait  is  lost.  Hirohito  needs  no  more  to  mount  Shirayuki 
(“  White  Snow  ”)  to  be  taller  than  his  subjects.  He  no  longer 
has  his  own  personal  pronoun,  chin.  He  is  freer  to  roam  his 
homeland,  stop  and  talk  to  simple  folk  ,even  to  go  to  a  sumo 
wrestling  match — all  unheard  of  in  Japan  before  the  war. 

Tours  that  once  took  months  to  prepare  only  take  a  pain¬ 
staking  week  these  days.  The  procession,  once  100  cars  long, 
moves  humbly  now  in  five  or  six.  The  Emperor  still  has  his 
maroon-hued  limousine  with  his  personal  coat  of  arms,  the 
16-petalled  gold  crysanthemum,  emblazoned  on  both  front 
doors.  Hirohito  moves  at  relative  ease,  without  commotion 
in  Tokyo,  except  in  the  old  Edo  quarter  where  people  who 
prefer  kimonos  and  lacquered  long  hair  to  skirts  and  bobbed 
curls  still  exercise  the  parallel-to-pavement  bows.  In  fhe 
countryside,  his  Majesty  outshines  the  most  famous  stars  of 
the  Daiei  (“  Great  Pictures  ”),  Shochiku  (“  Plum  and  Pine  ”) 
and  Toho  (“  Eastern  Way  ”)  film  studios. 

A  postwar  phenomenon  perhaps,  but  crowds  throng 
about  his  automobile,  his  private  railway  coach,  his  person, 
eager  to  view  him,  to  touch  his  clothing,  to  snap  his  picture, 
all  with  a  new  excess  of  love  and  respect.  What  is  basic  to 


the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  Imperial  system  is  the 
Japanese  attiude  towards  the  Emperor.  Nothing  seems  to 
forestall  the  growing  country-wide  popularity  of  Hirohito, 
As  one  Japanese  says;  ''Tenno  Heika  is  not  God, 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  our  father,  the  Father  of  the 
Japanese  Race.  And  we  Japanese  naturally  feel  closer  to  out 
father  whom  we  can  see  and  touch  and  love,  even  thaa 
with  a  God.” 


Pakistan 


Political  Intrigues  I 

From  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 

(Note:  This  dispatch  nay  written  just  before  the  suspension  of  tht 
West  Pakistan  Constitution) 

The  current  Budget  session  of  the  West  Pakistan 
Legislature  has  been  marked  by  a  narrow  escape  for  Dr. 
Khan  Sahib’s  administration  when  a  Minister  who  forced  his 
way  into  the  House  after  the  doors  were  closed  for  the 
division  had  to  be  removed  bodily  ;  by  a  no-confidence  motion 
against  the  Speaker  which  was  not  pressed  to  a  division  at,  so 
it  appears,  the  Speaker’s  own  request ;  by  a  series  of  surrepti¬ 
tious  moves  against  the  consolidation  of  West  Pakistan  into 
what  is  called  the  “One  Unit”  and  by  a  generally  turbulent 
and,  one  would  say,  unconstructive  atmosphere.  Coming  on 
top  of  the  Central  Finance  Minister’s  dismal  Budget  speech, 
the  present  attitude  of  West  Pakistan’s  politicians  to  their 
responsibilities  is,  to  say  the  least,  depressing. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  at  what  they  are  aim¬ 
ing  apart  from  the  manifest  efforts  of  each  group  to  secure 
an  ascendancy  over  the  rest.  The  intrigues  and  intricacies  of 
these  politics  are  not  easily  understood  by  the  uninitiated  and 
to  hazard  opinions  as  to  what  precisely  is  going  on  is  liable 
to  expose  the  speculator  to  the  grave  risk  of  looking  extremely 
foolish.  Certainly,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  important  questions 
which  is  agitating  politics  behind  the  scenes  is  the  future  of 
Karachi  considered  as  the  Federal  Capital  of  the  Republic. 
What  will  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Federal  Capital?  Shall 
it  be  an  enclave  of  its  own  or  shall  it  form  part  of  West 
Pakistan?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  not  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  which  left  them  for  later  settlement. 

In  general  terrhs,  the  attitude  in  West  Pakistan  is  that 
Karachi  should  form  part  of  the  western  wing ;  this  proposal 
is  for  the  most  part  disliked  by  the  eastern  wing.  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  proposal  for  an  administratively  independent 
Federal  Capital  seems  fair,  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
Karachi  is  not  merely  a  Federal  Capital.  It  is  the  principal 
seaport  of  West  Pakistan ;  the  principal  industrial  centre  of 
West  Pakistan ;  its  main  commercial  market  and  its  biggest 
city  in  which  approximately  four  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
west  wing’s  population  live.  While,  therefore,  Karachi  has 
an  undeniable  administrative  and  political  importance  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  it  has  an  equally  undeniable  economic 
importance  for  the  western  wing  in  particular.  Whichever 
way  one  looks  at  it,  the  economic  impact  of  Karachi  on  the 
western  wing  transcends  by  far  its  material  significance  to 
East  Pakistan. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  possible  to  avoid  all  these  questions 
by  constructing  a  new  administrative  capital  a  few  miles  out¬ 
side  the  present  Karachi  boundaries  as  has  in  fact  been  pro- 
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posed,  but  the  financial  prospects  of  the  country  make  this 
ambitious  project  somewhat  remote.  And  even  a  new  capital 
would  be  entirely  dependant  upon  West  Pkaistan  for  its 
material  needs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  recent  weeks  a  good  deal  of 
activity  has  been  going  on  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
Karachi  and  the  western  wing  is  pressing  its  claim  heavily. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  the  most  determined  to 
secure  Karachi'  for  West  Pakistan  seem  also  to  be  among 
those  who  are  actively  concerned  in  breaking  up  the  One-Unit 
consolidation.  The  arguments  directed  against  the  One-Unit 
after  no  more  than  twelve  months’  experience  of  it  are  not 
only  premature  but  tend  to  be  vitiated  by  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  including  the  Federal  Capital  as  part  of  the  western 
wing,  ft  appears,  however,  that  politicians  of  West  Pakistan 
are  blithely  untroubled  by  any  such  contradictions  although 
the  public  at  home  and  abroad  are  not  unaware  of  them. 

How  long  the  political  time-servers  and  office  seekers  can 
continue  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  Pakistan’s  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  is  perhaps  a  question  to  which  a  clear  and 
ominous  answer  may  before  long  reveal  itself. 


United  Statesii 


The  Question  of  China 

From  David  C.  William* 

(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  veil  of  frightened  silence  which  American  politicians 
have  hitherto  drawn  over  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  (or  its  admission  to  the  UN)  may  soon  be  torn  away. 
Already  the  process  of  slashing  it  has  begun.  The  first  to 
speak  out  was  Henry  Ford  HI,  one  of  America’s  leading 
industrialists  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  President  Eisenhower. 
In  a  speech  delivered  on  January  28  he  said:  “I  think  we’ve 
got  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
satellites  ...  I  think  we  need  to  be  realistic  and  decide  whether 
our  trade-and-aid  policies  toward  such  satellite  'areas  as 
Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany  and  even  Red  China  are 
really  in  our  own  best  interests.  Maybe  the  people  of  Red 
China  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  Com¬ 
munism  as  the  Hungarians  have  demonstrated  they  were. 
Shouldn’t  we  give  them  the  chance  —  or  at  least  some 
alternative  to  their  present  ties  to  the  Kremlin?” 

Then  Senator  Theodore  Green,  the  89-year-old  Demo¬ 
cratic  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
took  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and  declared  that  the  United  States 
must  sooner  or  later  consider  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China.  His  statement  took  on  particular  significance  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  suggestion  by  his  almost  equally 
venerable  predecessor.  Senator  Walter  George,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  “summit”  conference  at  Geneva  in  1955. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  said  that  the 
suggestion  was  “premature”  —  an  adjective  which  opened  the 
door  slightly  rather  than  closing  it.  Indeed,  he  wrote  on  this 
same  subject  in  1950:  “Peace  is  not  a  static  and  stagnant 
condition  of  the  world,  but  it  can  be,  and  should  be,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  selective  change.  In  the  past,  war  was  partly  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fact  that  change  was  inevitable  and  that, 
internationally,  there  were  no  means  of  change  except  war.  . . 

“If  the  Communist  Government  of  China  in  fact  proves 


its  ability  to  govern  China  without  serious  domestic  resistance, 
then  it,  too,  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  ...  if 
we  want  to  have  a  world  organisation,  then  it  should  be 
representative  of  the  world  as  it  is.” 

President  Eisenhower  is  also  on  record  on  this  subject. 
His  semi-official  biographer,  Robert  J.  Donovan,  writes  in 
Eisenhower:  The  Inside  Story:  “The  President  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  were  best 
served  by  prolonged .  non-recognition  of  China.  He  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  Russia  and  China  were  natural 
allies.  He  speculated  on  whether  Soviet  interests  lay  primarily 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  rather  than  in  the  orient. 
Therefore,  he  asked,  would  it  not  be  the  best  policy  in  the 
long  run  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  pull  China  away  from 
Russia  rather  than  drive  the  Chinese  ever  deeper  into  an 
unnatural  alliance  unfriendly  to  the  United  States?” 

Donovan  likewise  quotes  Eisenhower  as  feeling  “that  it 
(was)  unfortunate  that  a  climate  had  developed  in  which,  so 
it  seemed  to  him,  it  was  looked  upon  almost  as  im-American 
even  to  debate  the  merits  of  recognition.”  Nevertheless,  to 
this  date,  the  President  has  not  chosen  to  open  the  discussion. 
Privately,  however,  he  has  intervened  against  every  threat  to 
foreclose  the  issue.  When  in  1953  the  Senate  took  up  for 
consideration  an  amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill  under 
which  American  contributions  to  the  UN  budget  would  be 
terminated  automatically  if  Communist  China  were  admitted 
to  membership,  the  President  called  in  the  Republican  leader 
of  Congress  and  persuaded  them  to  drop  the  idea. 

Because  of  the  strength  of  the  “China  lobby”,  both 
political  parties  at  tKeir  1956  Conventions  adopted  statements 
against  the  recognition  of  Communist  China  or  its  admission 
to  the  United  Nations.  But  the  Republican  statement,  while 
seeming  to  slam  the  door  in  one  sentence,  opened  it  slightly. 
This  was  due  to  the  direct  intervention  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  who  did  not  want  his  hands  tied  on  this  issue.  Although 
the  President  has  not  yet  spoken  publicly  on  this  question. 
Senator  Green  has  effectively  opened  the  topic  to  public 
debate.  Under  the  heading,  “Out  Ostrich  China  Policy”,  the 
influential  Washington  Post  on  March  5  said  in  part:  “We 
cling  to  the  championship  of  a  government  on  Formosa  that 
daily  proclaims  its  intention  to  return  to  the  mainland  and 
overthrow  the  Communist  regime.  Wo  have  spent  a  sizable 
proportion  of  our  military  and  economic  aid  in  helping 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  There  is  little  debate  about  the  importance 
of  defending  Formosa  itself ;  whomever  it  belongs  to,  it  does 
not  rightfully  belong  to  the  Communists.  But  scarcely  anyone 
outside  Formosa  believes  that  Chiang  has  a  chance  to  return 
to  the  mainland,  or  even  that  it  necessarily  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  he  did.  To  a  large  extent  the  Nationalist  regime  is 
built  upon  a  myth.  There  is  a  danger  that,  as  the  years  go  by, 
this  government  will  atrophy  and  Formosa  will  merely  be 
absorbed  by  the  mainland  ...  In  that  event,  we  would  again 
have  acted  as  a  supply  sergeant  for  the  Communists.  .  . 

“This  sort  of  head-in-sand  policy  is  bound  to  lose,  and 
the  longer  we  stick  to  it  the  more  we  endanger  our  prestige 
and  our  stake  in  the  Far  East.  Friendly  relations  and  an  over¬ 
all  settlement  with  Communist  China  may  not  be  possible  at 
this  stage.  But  it  is  altogether  possible  to  start  bringing 
American  policy  back  to  reality.” 

These  straws  in  the  wind  suggest  that,  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future,  the  Administration  may  move  to  recognise 
China.  No  ddUbt  the  same  storms  of  indignation  will  arise  as 
over  the  invitation  to  Marshal  Tito  to  visit  Washington,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  President  can  (or  rather, 
will  exert  himself)  to  overcome  them. 
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KASHMIR:  PAKISTAN’S  LACK  OF  DEMOCRATIC  FAITH 

By  Nripendranath  Ghosh 

The  statement  of  Pakistan's  case  on  Kashmir  in  the  March  issue  of  Eastern  World  has  brought  the  following  observations 
from  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  Calcutta  weekly  paper  "  Jugavani." 


During  the  recent  controversy  on  Kashmir  in  the 
British  Press,  Pakistan’s  spokesmen  have  never  tired  of 
using  expressions  like  “plebiscite”,  “democracy”  and 
“self-determination”.  This  is  just  double  talk.  Having  failed 
to' secure  the  annexation  of  Kashmir  —  first  through  the 
imposition  of  an  economic  blockade  and  then  by  regular 
invasion  —  Pakistan  now  pins  its  hope  on  a  plebiscite,  an 
innocuous  sounding  democratic  procedure,  to  determine  the 
future  of  the  State.  But  how  strong  is  Pakistan’s  own  faith 
in  democracy? 

Pakistan  was  established  in  August,  1947.  Nearly  a 
decade  has  gone  by,  but  there  is  no  sign  yet  of  a  general 
election.  Pakistanis  have  complained ;  but  they  have  not  had 
a  single  opportunity  to  constitute  a  government  of  their 
choice.  The  provincial  Assembly  of  East  Bengal,  though 
elected  on  a  limited  franchise,  was  dissolved;  its  Chief 
Minister  dismissed  from  office  and  kept  under  house-arrest 
for  months  on  the  orders  of  a  Governor-General  who  had 
himself  not  been  elected.  The  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the 
North  West  Frontier  Province,  Sind  and  Punjab  were  also 
arbitrarily  dissolved  by  nominated  Provincial  Governors. 
Even  District  Board  and  municipal  elections,  such  few  as 
Pakistan  has  known,  were  manipulated  with  the  assistance 
of  arrest  and  detention  of  many  candidates  who  had  dared 
to  oppose  the  nominees  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  Mr.  Suhrawardy, 
made  the  following  statement  about  provincial  elections  in 
the  Punjab  and  the  NWFP  at  a  press  conference  in  Karachi 
on  September  28,  1951:  — 

.  .  .  What  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Press  is 
regulated  and  controlled  or  intimidated  and  suppressed  or 
obstructed  or  cajoled  or  subsidised  there  is  hardly  any 
freedom  of  expression  or  of  opinion.  .  .  It  was  this  spirit 
of  Fascism  that  does  not  tolerate  any  opposition  or 
criticism  that  actuated  the  Government  in  mobilising  its 
entire  machinery  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Muslim 
League  or  the  Government  Party  in  the  elections  in  the 
Punjab.  .  .” 

.  .  .  Unfortunately  public  conscience  has  been 
bludgeoned  into  numbness.  And  the  same  tragedy  in  an 
acuter  form,  the  tragedy  of  intimidation  by  Government 
servants,  of  manipulation  of  ballot  boxes,  of  breaking  open 
seals  and  transferring  ballot  papers  from  one  box  to  another, 
of  false  personation  and  want  of  identification,  or  open 
defiance  of  electoral  rules,  of  miscounting  of  votes,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  enacted  in  NWFP  in  a  far  acuter  form.  And  we 
shall  be  presented  again  with  another  triumph  of  Fascism 
parading  as  democracy  in  NWFP  .  .  . 

This  was  before  Mr.  Suhrawardy  was  nominated  to 
power.  Mian  Mumtaz  Daultana,  a  former  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Punjab,  speaking  in  the  Pakistan  National  Assembly 
on  February  13,  1957,  declared  that  democracy  was  being 
snuffed  out  in  Pakistan  and  demanded  a  quick  general 
election  in  the  country.  There  was  very  little  hope,  he  said, 
for  the  restoration  of  democratic  processes  in  Pakistan. 
There  was  a  Ikck  of  faith  in  democracy  in  Pakistan  today. 
Even  in  the  press,  which  was  once  powerful,  there  was  now 
a  feeling  that  it  was  no  use  fighting.  People  in  Pakistan  had 


been  so  “pulverised  and  frightened”,  that  even  members  of 
legislatures  and  of  the  press  were  losing  heart,  and  were 
thinking  that  it  was  not  worthwhile  pursuing  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  Mian  Daultana  added  that  a  hope  lay  in  having 
a  quick  General  Election.  “Free  and  fair  it  will  not  be.  But 
let  there  be  an  unfair  election  —  let  there  be  a  quick 
General  Election  in  any  case  .  .  .”,  he  remarked. 

The  pro-Government  daily  paper.  Dawn  of  Karachi 
(founded  by  the  late  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah,  the  first 
Governor-General  of  Pakistan)  in  an  editorial  “This  Mad 
House”,  (dated  May  24,  1956)  observed  as  follows:  — 

.  .  .  But  the  Constitution  has  been  reduced  to  a  farce 
in  less  than  two  months,  the  people  continue  to  be 
betrayed,  and  the  world  laughs.  This  is  because  certain 
elements  who  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  democracy  and 
were  concerned  mainly  with  feathering  their  own  nests, 
have  not  changed  with  the  change  that  should  have  come 
with  the  Constitution.  They  installed  themselves  in  various 
places  through  intrigue  coupled  with  a  rattling  of  swords, 
and  they  have  no  intention  of  letting  democracy  function 
freely,  lest  others  should  replace  them  in  the  normal  course 
of  Constitutional  changes  .  .  .The  result  is  that  even  after 
the  much  vaunted  “Republic  Day”  the  politics  of  our  country 
resemble  the  antics  of  a  mad  house.  What  is  happening  in 
Lahore,  or  for  that  matter  in  Dacca,  and  what  may  happen 
in  the  near  future  according  to  the  present  trends,  are  too 
disgusting  for  words.  .  . 

In  the  Pakistan-occupied  area  of  Kashmir,  despite  re¬ 
peated  demands  from  the  public,  no  elections  have  been  held 
until  this  day.  Disgusted  by  the  lack  of  civil  liberties  and 
horrified  by  the  reign  of  terror  perpetrated  by  the  authorities, 
the  leaders  of  the  “  Azad  ”  Kashmir  submitted  a  long 
memorandum  to  the  Pakistan  Constituent  Assembly.  Here 
are  a  few  extracts:  — 

.  .  .  For  the  last  six  years  people  of  “  Azad  ”  (Pakistan 
Occupied)  Kashmir  have  not  been  allowed  to  elect  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own.  The  refugees  .  .  .  are  living  in  sub¬ 
human  conditions.  Their  rehabilitation  has  been  entrusted 
to  unpopular,  callous  and  unsympathetic  so-called  leaden 
who  serve  the  personal  purposes  of  the  officers  of  the 
Kashmir  Affairs  Ministry  .  .  .  This  territory  has  been  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  colony  ruled  by  the  officers  from  out¬ 
side.  The  Ministry  of  Kashmir  Affairs  is  a  hot-bed  of 
intrigue,  nepotism,  corruption,  misappropriation  of  funds, 
and  maladministration  .  .  . 

Since  its  birth,  Pakistan  has  known  three  Governors- 
General,  five  Prime  Ministers  and  six  governments  at  the 
centre  —  none  of  them  elected  through  a  popular  vote. 
Khwaja  Nazimuddin  when  removed  from  his  office  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan  by  the  Governor-General  on  April  17, 
1953,  described  his  summary  dismissal  as  “illegal  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional”.  The  Karachi  daily  Dawn  referring  to  this 
episode  observed:  — 

All  this  evil  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Original  Sin 
that  was  shamelessly  committed  on  April  17,  1953,  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  conceived  that  sin  and  conspired  for  its  perpetration. 
It  was  on  that  day  that  the  founts  of  public  life  in  Pakistan 
were  poisoned  by  a  Governor-General  who  threw  Constitu¬ 
tional  conventions  and  democratic  proprieties  to  the  winds 
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and  took  the  ways  of  mediaeval  despots  by  dismissing  a 
Prime  Minister  who  was  still  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
support  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  time  .  .  . 

The  Constitution  of  Pakistan  denies  the  office  of  the 
Head  of  the  State  to  members  of  its  non-Muslim  minority 
communities.  In  East  Pakistan  there  have  been  Government 
regulations  in  the  way  of  official  circulars  asking  Arms  not 
to  employ  people  who  are  not  of  the  Muslim  faith  and  for 
the  exclusion  of  non-Muslims  from  the  cloth  trade  (which 
is  held  by  80  percent  of  them)  and  instructions  to  all  foreign 
oil  companies  for  the  exclusion  of  non-Muslims.  There  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes  against  this  particular 
section  of  the  community.  While  there  is  the  wholesale 
cancellation  of  licences  for  Arearms  for  the  non-Muslim 
population,  there  is  a  free  distribution  of  them  to  the 
Muslims. 

The  western  wing*  of  Pakistan  has  become  almost  com¬ 
pletely  denuded  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs.  From  East  Pakistan, 
nearly  Ave  million  Hindus  have  already  migrated  to  India 
and  thousands  continue  to  pour  into  West  Bengal  every 
month.  Religious  intolerance,  forcible  proselytisation,  grow¬ 
ing  economic  discrimination  and  insults  to  women  have 
compelled  millions  of  the  “citizens”  of  Pakistan  to  take 
refuge  in  India  to  save  their  lives  and  honour. 


In  1947,  the 'leaders  of  Pakistan  had  promised  their 
people  a  democracy.  Later  their  present  Governor-General, 
Mr.  Iskander  Mirza,  contemptuously  rejected  the  concept  of 
democracy  and  talked  of  a  “controlled  democracy.”  The  time 
may  not  be  far  oA,  at  this  rate,  when  they  would  be  ap{4aud- 
ing  dictatorship.  Those  who  have  no  faith  in  denaocracy, 
those  who  do  not  practise  democracy  at  home,  those  who 
regard  democracy  as  an  article  for  foreign  consumption 
only,  and  those  who  mislead  the  world  by  their  professions 
of  democracy  have  no  right  to  talk  of  a  plebiscite  simply 
because  it  happens  to  At  into  their  strategy  dictated  by  pure 
opportunism  and  considerations  of  expediency. 


A  misprint  which  occurred  in  the  article  KASHMIR:  THE 
PAKISTAN  CASE  last  month  seemed  to  alter  the  argument.  In 
the  second  paragraph  on  page  25,  the  second  sentence  should  have 
read  as  follows :  “  India  claims  that  she  would  never  agree  to  the 
principle  that  pt^itictU  allegiance  should  be  based  on  religion  and 
conveniently  forgets  her  own  stand  on  this  very  point  of  religion, 
in  respect  of  Junagadh  and  Hyderabad,  and  also  the  fact  that 
Hindu  leaders  of  Kashmir  of  the  stature  of  Lakhanpal  and  Prem- 
nath  Bazar,  among  others  with  formidable  organisations  behind 
them  have  been  demanding,  in  unison  with  their  Muslim  country¬ 
men,  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir.  .  .  .  etc."  We  are  sorry  for  any  misunderstanding  this 
error  may  have  caused. — Ed. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


UNITY  OF  VIET  NAM 

Sir,— May  I  take  further  advantage  of 
the  hospitality  of  your  columns  to  make 
some  comments  on  Mr.  Honey's  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  February. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  take  the  actual 
division  of  Viet  Nam  as  evidence  that  a 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1946,  is  to  take 
the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  Vietnamese 
National  Army  mentioned  by  Mr.  Honey 
was  created  only  in  1952,  and  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war  was  insignificant.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  fact  that  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  for  Supervision  and  Control  con¬ 
sistently  refers  in  its  six  Interim  Reports 
to  the  parties  engaged  in  the  conAict 
prior  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  July 
1954,  as  the  PAVN  (or  People's  Army  of 
Viet  Nam)  and  the  French  Army,  seems 
to  me  to  identify  clearly  the  two 
opponents.  ^ 

Though  I  do  not  know  which  map  Mr. 
Honey  refers  to,  I  would  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  line  he  mentioned  might  be 
the  Luy  Tran-Ninh  (or  Tran-Ninh  Wall) 
which  was  a  defence  line  and  not  a 
frontier.  Should  Mr.  Honey  happen  to 
read  a  book  on  Vietnamese  history  and 
come  across  the  mention  of  the  River 
Linh-Giang  as  the  line  dividing  the  Trinh 
and  the  Nguyen,  I  would  be  glad  to 
inform  him  that  the  River  Ben-Hai,  or 
the  famous  17th  parallel  is  80  kilometres 
south  of  Dong-Hoi,  which  is  itself  30  kilo¬ 
metres  south  of  the  River  Linh-Giang. 


^  ,If  it  appears  to  Mr.  Honey,  as  he 
stated  in  his  letter,  that  the  dividing  line, 
wherever  it  was,  was  moving,  why  did 
not  he  say  so  in  his  article?  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  as  clear  as  and  not  longer  than 
his  statement  about  the  17th  parallel,  and 
it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  more 
accurate  and  less  misleading.  And  I  beg 
Mr.  Honey  not  to  impute  to  me  any 
statement  about  the  frontier  between 
Tongking  and  Cochinchina,”  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  none  and  that, 
geographically,  there  must  be  a  part  of 
Viet  Nam  known  as  Annam  between 
Tongking  and  Cochinchina.  Is  it  because 
Annam  is  only  “  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
land  in  central  Viet  Nam,  bounded  by  sea 
on  one  side  and  the  mountain  on  the 
other,”  and  as  such,  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Honey’s  attention? 

As  Mr.  Honey  has  rightly  pointed  out, 
the  Tran  dynas^  did  not  end  in  1893  as 
I  have  stated  in  my  letter.  Having  in  mind 
the  last  king  of  the  Former  Tran,  I  had 
inadvertently  put  down  the  year  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  instead  of  the  last 
year  of  the  reign.  For  that,  I  sincerely  offer 
my  apologies  to  Mr.  Honey  and  to  your 
readers. 

Yours,  etc.. 

Phan-Trong-Quv 

London, 

W.8. 

AMERICA  AND  INDIA 
Sir. — In  his  article  on  United  States — 
Indian  relations  in  your  February  issue 


K.  P.  Ghosh  says  that  the  purpose  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  primarily  to 
safeguard  US  national  interests,  as  if 
America  was  the  only  country  in  the 
world  to  look  after  its  own  interests,  and 
as  if  it  was  reprehensible  to  do  so.  All 
countries  do,  surely. 

It  is  quite  untrue,  as  I  see  it,  to  say  that 
American  policy  works  against  “  unre¬ 
stricted  sovereignty  ”  in  other  countries. 
Americans,  as  much  if  not  more  than 
other  nations  in  the  West,  are  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  sovereign  indepen¬ 
dence  among  former  colonial  countries. 

India’s  policy  today,  however  Ghosh  or 
anyone  else  interprets  it,  is  guided  by 
self  interest.  How  many  times  have  we 
heard  top  Indians  say  that  India  needs  a 
world  atmosphere  of  calm  and  peace  in 
which  to  develop.  Indians  believe  that 
their  country’s  foreign  policy  is  leading 
towards  that;  which  means  it  is  a  policy 
of  self  interest. 

Sometimes  we  in  America  think'  that 
India  is  treading  a  dangerous  path  in 
her  relations  with  the  Reds  in  Russia 
and  China.  That  is  a  matter  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  depending  upon  opinions,  I  know. 
India  is  too  often  represented  as  having 
a  halo  in  her  conduct  of  international 
affairs,  while  America  has  horns  and  a 
forked  tail.  It  is  not  a  true  picture,  and  it 
is  misguided  to  believe  that  self  interests 
guides  American  foreign  policy  but  has  no 
part  in  Indian  policy. 

Yours,  etc., 

James  K.  Sully 

Baltimore, 

Maryland, 

USA. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Family  planning 

The  Pakistan  Government  announced  last  month  that 
it  had  allocated  Rs.5  lakhs  (£37,630)  for  family  planning. 
This  is  another  proof  of  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  birth  control  all  over  the  East.  In  January, 
during  the  third  All  India  conference  on  family  planning, 
many  observers  from  other  Asian  countries  were  present  to 
hear  some  of  the  papers  read  on  that  occasion.  Among  the 
papers  was  one  presented  by  Col.  Barkat  Narain,  health 
adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Community  Development,  which 
disclosed  that  the  Indian  Government  would  meet  the  costs 
for  the  provision  of  2,000  rural  family  planning  clinics. 
Health  centres  in  Thailand 

According  to  a  Unesco  report,  notable  progress  has 
been  made  in  Thailand  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  the 
control  of  mass  diseases.  -Altogether'  there  are  now  over 
600  rural  health  centres  all  over  Thailand,  and  another  100 
are  to  be  opened  during  the  current  year  with  the  help  of 
UNICEF  and  WHO.  Scientific  training  of  village  midwives 
is  proceeding  and  175  women — the  first  group  trained — 
have  already  taken  up  their  posts.  The  villagers  themselves 
are  helping  by  providing  space  for  clinics  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  newly-graduated  midwives. 

In  the  control  of  diseases,  two  million  people  have 
been  examined  for  yaws,  and  penicillin  treatment  has  been 
given  to  150,000.  Last  year,  half  a  million  children  were 
given  BCG  vaccination  against  tuberculosis,  while  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  diagnose  and  treat  leprosy  in  north-eastern  Thai¬ 
land  proved  highly  successful,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  country  over  the  next  three  years. 

Burma  to  blow  her  own  glass 

M.  Pierre  Bieunais,  a  French  glass-blower,  arrived  in 
Burma  last  month  under  the  auspices  of  Unesco.  He  will 
help  there  to  set  up  a  glass  laboratory  to  produce  delicate 
apparatus  needed  for  teaching  and  research.  Laboratory 
apparatus  made  of  glass  is  essential  for  experimenting,  but 
is  very  expensive  to  import  and  replacements  are  difficult 
to  obtain  as  well  as  to  transport.  So  Burma  will  now  pro¬ 
duce  her  own  glass  for  laboratory  purposes. 

New  telephones  for  Indo-China 

Part  of  what  formerly  constituted  French  Indo-China, 
will  receive  a  new  system  of  telecommunications.  American 
specialists  have  arrived  in  Saigon  to  work  on  a‘  five-year 
project  which  will  link  South  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Thailand 
by  telephone  and  radio.  This  month  a  90-day  survey  will 
start  in  the  three  countries  simultaneously,  and  the  US 
engineers  will  lay  the  foundations  of  the  communication 
system  and  train  local  personnel.  Their  initial  work  in 
South  Viet  Nam  will  be  a  survey  of  Central  Viet  Nam. 
During  the  first  year  they  have  at  their  disposal  a  budget 
of  $1  million,  and  it  is  expected  that  10  percent  of  the 
overall  project  will  be  completed  this  year,  30  percent 
during  the  next  two  years,  and  the  remaining  10  percent  in 
1961.  The  funds  for  the  equipment  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  by  USOM  to  the  Vietnamese  Government  on  a  25-year 
loan  basis  with  initial  repayment  deferred  for  7  or  8  years. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cambodia,  geographically  in  the 
centre  of  this  area,  has  not  been  included  in  this  project. 
Colombo  Plan  aerial  surveys 

Aerial  surveys  have  now  been  generally  adopted  by  the 


Colombo  Plan  authorities  to  help  in  locating  and  evaluatini 
the  natural  resources  of  South-East  Asia.  A  comprehensive 
survey  has  been  completed  in  Ceylon,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  techniques  of  air  photography  and 
its  interpretation,  all  future  government  planning  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  area  is  thought  to  have  a  better  chance  of 
thorough  and  more  rapid  use  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  area.  At  present  geophysical  surveys  are  being  under¬ 
taken  in  Malaya  and  Burma  by  Canadian  air  survey  teams, 
and  an  air  search  for  oil,  spotisored  by  Canada,  was  recently 
completed  in  India  and  is  now  being  examined  by  experts. 

Indo-G«rman  Cultural  Exchange 

Indo-German  contacts  which  actually  date  back  to  1791, 
to  the  first  publication  of  the  IndiaA  drama Shakuntala  ” 
in  the  German  language,  are  a  remarkable  proof  that 
mutual  efforts  to  understand  each  other’s  philosophy  and 
culture  can  create  a  relationship  strong  enough  to  survive 
crises  and  wars.  This  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  attended  the  “  Indo-German  cultural  days  ”  at  the  small 
Rhenish  town  of  Rudesheim,  recently. 

Dr.  Franz  Bliicher,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  Mr.  A.  C.  N.  Nambiar,  Indian  Ambassador  in 
Bonn,  and  the  Minister  for  Cultural  affairs  of  Hesse  Pro¬ 
vince,  Mr.  Hennig,  addressed  the  audience  at  the  opening 
ceremony.  The  German  speakers  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
for  centuries  past  German  intellectual  life  had  been  influ¬ 
enced  and  enriched  by  Indian  spirituality.  They  referred  to 
Gandhi  as  the  figure  most  known  to  the  western  world  who 
had  in  fact  served  as  a  symbol  for  the  rich  soul  of  the 
Indian  nation. 

Whilst  on  subsequent  days  the  German  audience  was 
introduced  to  Indian  life  and  culture — a  description  of  the 
Ellora  and  Ajanta  Caves,  a  survey  of  Indian  culture  “  from 
Mohenjadaro  to  Modern  Times,”  the  Indian  film  “Pamposh” 
were  among  the  features  illustrating  past  and  present-day 
India — the  first  day  was  devoted  solely  to  Indo-German 
contacts  throughout  the  centuries. 

Dr.  Chablani,  Head  of  the  Economic  department  of  the 
Indian  Embassy  in  Bonn,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  Indo- 
German  trade  relations  and  stressed  that  India  looked  to 
Germany  to  help  to  develop  a  trade  contact  between  the 
two  countries  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  dynamic  and 
profitable  for  both  sides.  Dr.  Mokerji,  Press  Attache  of 
the  Indian  Embassy,  Bonn,  in  his  survey  on  the  cultural 
relations  between  India  and  Germany,  pointed  out  that 
Indian  mythology  and  dramas  had  delighted  and  influenced 
many  German  poets  and  philosophers — among  them  Gothe. 
Herder  and  Novalis  had  proved  to  be  equally  ardent 
admirers  of  Indian  culture.  Indian  languages  and  Indian 
religion  had  been  the  source  of  much  research  for  German 
scholars  of  the  past  who  had  done  a  great  deal  to  “discover” 
India  and  her  ideas  for  the  European  spiritual  world. 

Perhaps  the  Indo-German  Cultural  Days  manifested 
that,  as  much  as  Germany  had  profited  in  the  past  from  the 
cultural  contacts  with  India,  there  was  all  reason  to  assume 
that  now  that  India  was  no  longer  barred  from  directing  her 
political  and  economic  affairs,  the  whole  world  would  also 
benefit  in  these  spheres  from  her  ideas  that  had  their  roots 
in  this  country’s  ancient  philosophy  and  culture. 
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Recent  Books 


THE  PROSPECT  FOR  AMERICA 


The  New  Dimensions  of  Peace  by  Chester  Bowles 

{The  Bodley  Head,  25s.) 

American  Politics  in  a  Revolutionary  World  by 

Chester  Bowles  (Oxford  University  Press,  ISs.) 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles  can  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  American  conscience.  In  the  darkest  years 
of  McCarthyism,  there  were  few  public  men  in  the  United 
States  who  kept  their  heads  and  spoke  with  courage.  They 
helped  the  rest  of  the  world  not  to  lose  all  hope  of  the 
American  tradition  and  people.  As  America’s  Ambassador 
in  India  during  the  crucial  years  of  1951-53,  Bowles  proved 
an  invaluable  link  between  the  two  countries.  His  account 
of  his  experiences  there.  Ambassador’s  Report,  published 
1954,  deservedly  became  a  best-seller,  thereby  proving  that 
many  others  in  his  country  felt  and  though  as  he  did. 

Since  then  Bowies  has  moved  into  wider  spheres. 
Beyond  the  improvement  of  American  policies  for  India 
and  the  rest  of  Asia,  he  has  set  himself  the  task  of  studying 
how  American  foreign  policy  as  a  whole  can  be  tuned  in 
accord  with  the  tides  of  history.  He  has  now  produced  two 
books  outlining  his  diagnosis  of  American  ills  and  suggesting 


Lin  Yutang 


Lady  Wu:  A  True  Story  is  the  title  of 
the  new  book  by  Lin  Yutang,  author  of 
The  Importance  of  Living,  My  Country 
and  My  People.  It  is  an  absorbing  ac¬ 
count  of  7th  Century  China.  Lady  Wu 
started  life  as  a  nobody,  yet  with  her 
keen  intelligence,  ambition,  audacity  and 
ruthlessness,  she  established  herself  as 
Empress.  Murder,  exile  and  execution 
were  the  weapons  she  used  to  eliminate 
her  opponents — and  her  end  was  as 
spectacular  as  her  life.  Heinemann,  15j. 


LADY  WU 


remedies  for  them.  His  views  may  well  gain  a  favourable 
hearing  in  the  present  critical  period,  from  the  leaders  of 
political  thinking  in  America. 

American  Politics  in  a  Revolutionary  World  is  the  smaller, 
later,  and  more  important  of  the  two  books.  In  it  the  author 
scrutinises  the  major  shifts  in  political  customs  and  loyalties  I 
in  the  180  years  of  American  history.  As  in  the  current 
siituation,  Bowles  says,  the  American  people  faced  three 
other  occasions  charged  with  problems  that  could  not  be 
dealt  with  in  the  routine  processes  of  the  time.  In  1800, 
1861  and  1932,  the  leadership  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln'  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  respectively  introduced  political  ideas 
and  practices  regarded  by  contemporary  opinion  as  revolu¬ 
tionary.  But  gradually  their  innovations  became  part  of  the 
American  tradition.  Today  there  is  once  again  the  need  for 
a  new  political  force  to  emerge  in  America  to  deal  with 
current  problems — problems  which  in  the  main  concern 
world  issues.  Mr.  Bowles  has  faith  in  his  country’s  genius. 

The  issues  confronting  American  diplomacy  since  the 
last  war  are,  according  to  the  author:  the  loss  of  world 
influence  by  western  Europe ;  the  feeling  of  hostility  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  (*'  the  originator  of 
a  new  concept  of  rapid  capital  formation  which  may  be 
ideally  suited  to  the  underdeveloped  two  thirds  of  the 
earth  ”) ;  the  emergence  of  China  as  the  “  primary  political 
and  military  force  in  Asia  ” ;  the  wave  of.  nationalism  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  which  has  already  created  independent 
nations  with  a  combined  total  population  of  more  than 
700  millions ;  the  political  unrest  and  racial  tension  in  the 
colonial  areas  of  Africa ;  the  power  now  possessed  by  the 
US  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy  each  other  and  much 
of  the  life  on  this  earth  in  a  matter  of  weeks  through  nuclear 
weapons ;  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  US  during  the 
next  decade  on  imports  of  raw  materials  from  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America ;  the  new  Soviet  leaders  (after  Stalin) 
who  have  seized  the  political,  economic,  and  ideological 
initiative  in  these  three  crucially  important  continents;  the 


The  Ride  to  Chandigarh 

Harold  Elvin 

A  fascinating  account  of  a  bicycle  tour  across  India. 
This  book  offers  something  quite  new  to  the  average 
reader  with  a  taste  for  adventure.  Illustrated.  25s. 
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consequent  challenge  to  liberal  democracy  from  a  dynamic 
new  social  and  political  order;  the  clumsily  militaristic  and 
unimaginative  American  responses  to  this  many-sided 
challenge. 

In  private  conversations  with  fellow  officials,  Bowles 
found  them  disturbed  by  what  they  learnt  of  the  continuous 
deterioration  of  American  prestige  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  In  addressing  some  350  meetings  of  American 
businessmen,  workers  and  farmers  within  two  years,  he 
became  aware  of  their  concern  with  the  American  drift  in 
world  affairs.  He  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  growing  but 
still  inarticulate  concensus  of  public  opinion  for  a  bolder, 
broader  and  more  constructive  approach  in  foreign  relations. 
To  meet  this  national  desire,  he  says,  a  new  political  force 
must  arise  in  America. 

The  other  volume  under  review.  The  New  Dimensions 
of  Peace,  may  be  considered  as  the  case  history  of  Chester 
towles’  political  theories.  In  1951,  as  Ambassador  in  Delhi, 
he  began  work  on  the  book,  drawing  into  it  his  experience 
of  four  years  of  wide  travel  and  contacts  with  nations  and 
political  leaders.  It  was  completed  after  the  1955  “summit 
conference”  at  Geneva.  Mr.  Bowles  believes  that  Russia’s 
new  strategy  is  likely  to  -  prove  “  more  revolutionary  and 
more  dangerous  ”  than  that  of  Stalin,  and  that  American 
policy  has  become  “  far  more  seriously  outdated.”  He  pleads 
for  a  bold  re-appraisal  in  American  thinking,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  resurgent  nationalism  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
for  a  “  dynamic  and  constructive  internationalism  ”  as  the 
only  course  possible  in  the  age  of  world-wide  revolution 
and  nuclear  bombs. 

Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  detailed  discussion  of 
the  character  and  issues  presented  by  Russia,  China,  India, 
Africa  and  the  Bandung  Conference.  With  a  genuine  effort 
not  to  be  influenced  by  his  bias  against  the  Communist 
states,  the  author  seeks  to  analyse  the  basis  of  their  profound 
influence  on  the  world. 

“  War  is  part  of  the  whole,”  Bowles  quotes  Lenin,  “  the 
whole  is  politics.”  And  he  quotes  Sun  Yat-sen :  “  In  a  nut¬ 
shell,  it  is  my  idea  to  make  capitalism  create  socialism  in 
China  so  that  these  two  economic  forces  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion  will  work  side  by  side  in  the  civilization  of  the  future.” 
These  powers,  the  author  argues,  take  a  long  view  of  history 
and  are  prepared  to  work  hard  for  their  objectives. 

For  India  the  author  shows  a  great  affection.  He  writes 
with  understanding  of  the  struggle  for  independence  led  by 
Gandhi  and  Nehru,  and  after  its  achievement,  on  Nehru’s 
direction  of  India’s  foreign  policy.  Very  probably  India 
represents  for  Mr.  Bowles  most  of  the  ideas  and  policies  he 
himself  advocates ;  his  stay  in  India  and  his  meetings  with 
Nehru  seem  to  have  consolidated  them  further.  Certainly 
his  views  on  Africa  and  the  Bandung  Conference  are  very 
close  to  India’s.  Not  many  will  condemn  him  for  occasion¬ 
ally  succumbing  to  the  American  passion  for  generalisation, 
as  when  he  lumps  together  such  disparate  personalities: 
“  Nehru,  U  Nu,  Magsaysay,  Nasser,  Nkrumah  and  GhuTam 
Mohammed  often  speak  the  language  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln 
and  Wilson.” 

Concerned  primarily  with  American  national  interests, 
Bowles  is  yet  able  to  regard  the  world  with  moderation  and 
understanding.  He  sees  in  the  perspective  of  history  a 
closely  knit,  revolutionary  world  tormented  by  the  problems 
of  “War  and  Class.”  He  recognises  that  a  pax  Americana 
is  no  longer  possible.  In  discussing  the  limitation  of  power 
and  economic  aid,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  their 
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has  been  twice  to  Japan  in  the  * 
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application  for  peaceful  purposes  in  conjunction  with  a 
diplomacy  for  peace  constitutes  the  dimensions  of  peace. 
It  is  this  task  for  which  the  US  has  the  material  and 
technical  resources,  that  he  would  like  his  country  to  under¬ 
take. 

With  so  much  to  commend  them,  it  is  all  the  more 
regrettable  that  both  books  avoid  the  central  problem  of 
world  peace  today — the  question  of  Soviet-American  rela¬ 
tions.  Without  it  all  argument  seems  futile.  Yet  on  this 
issue,  the  author’s  courage  fails  him.  Falling  short  of 
Roosevelt’s  vision  of  a  modus  vivendi  with  Russia,  his  view 
is  limited  by  the  already  outmoded  Truman- Acheson  plan 
of  “  containing  ”  Communism.  So  long  as  Mr.  Bowles  re¬ 
coils  from  the  recognition  that  Soviet-American  understand¬ 
ing — or  at  least  mutual  toleration — is  the  cornerstone  of 
world  peace,  his  well-reasoned  case  looks  like  a  glossy  cover 
for  those  very  US  aspirations  to  which  he  objects  so  strongly. 

K.  P.  Ghosh. 

A  Better  Life 

Confucius:  His  Life  and  Time  by  Liu  Wu-Chi  (Philoso¬ 
phical  Library,  New  York),  $3.75 
On  the  Nature  of  Man  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes  (Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York),  $3.00 
Recovery  of  Faith  by  S.  Radhakrishnan  (Allen  and  Un¬ 
win),  8i.  6d.  net 

In  a  realistic  way  these  three  books  attempt  to  bring 
before  man’s  mind  a  picture  of  ever-present  human  trouble 
and  suffering  and  suggest  a  way  to  their  removal.  The  life 
of  Confucius  was  lived  in  troublous,  even  dangerous  times. 
Yet. he  evolved  a  way  of  living  which  has  been  basic  in 
South-East  Asia  for  over  2,(XX)  years.  Although  authorita¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Liu’s  book  is  so  simply  written  that  the  general 
reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  it.  The  life  of  the  Sage  has 
been  set  in  his  times  so  clearly  that  this  book  will  remain 
standard  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Runes’s  book  (sub-titled  “  an  essay  in  primitive 
philosophy  ”),  is  likewise  for  the  general  reader  rather  than 
for  the  professional  philosopher,  who  is,  alas,  all  too  conscious 
of  the  problems  still  awaiting  solution.  In  short  (often  too 
short)  essays  Dr.  Runes  shatters  modern  man’s  complacency 
in  his  scientific  “  know-how  ”  and  holds  before  him  the 
problems  which  confronted  primitive  man  and  which  still 
await  real  effort  on  the  part  of  thinking  man. 

In  the  World  Perspectives  Series  comes  a  stimulating 
volume  by  one  of  today’s  leading  thinkers ;  Recovery  of 
Faith  is  an  acute  assessment  of  the  “  modern  mess  ”  and  an 
examination  of  the  passions,  errors  of  judgment  and  sheer 
ignorance  which  have  created  it.  Faith  is  shewn  to  be  an 
essential  of  daily  human  intelligent  living,  at  least  faith  in 
something,  but  that  faith  must  rest  on  knowledge  which  is 
sound.  Every  reader  of  this  book  will  be  provoked  to  think 
about  his  life  and  times,  and  his  place  in  them. 

N.W. 

India  in  a  Nutshell 

India,  1956,  Annual  Review  (Information  Department, 
India  House,  London,  3s.  6d.) 

Last  year  this  review  contained  an  informative  and 
highly  interesting  article  on  the  Bhoodan  (Land  Gift)  move¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  comparable  special  article  in  the  present, 
1956,  issue.  A  new  section  makes  its  appearance,  that  on  the 
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development  of  atomic  energy  in  India.  Most  of  this  section 
is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  part  played  by  India  in 
the  international  sphere  in  pressing  for  the  use  of  atomic 
research  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

India’s  first  hve  year  plan  ended  in  Mar^  1956,  and  the 
second  plan  was  launched  in  the  following  month.  An  article 
in  this  review  (with  several  statistical  tables)  lays  out  the 
basic  objectives  and  targets  of  this  second  plan.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  plan,  but  this  short  article  says  very 
concisely,  and  with  great  skill,  most  of  what  one  wants  to 
know. 

Agriculture  is  not  covered,  which  is  a  pity.  There  are  no 
agriculture  statistics.  India  is  still  primarily  an  agricultural 
country  and  it  would  have  been  useful  to  have  some  progress 
report  on  what  India  has  achieved  in  the  past  year  in  food 
production.  There  is,  however,  a  useful  section  on  community 
development  projects,  and  the  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  rural  amenities  is  very  encouraging. 

The  whole  subject  of  States  Reorganisation  in  India, 
with  an  adequate  map,  is  detailed  in  one  section.  It  gives  the 
background  and  the  reasons,  and  a  table  shows  the  states 
and  territories,  the  areas  of  each  in  square  miles,  population, 
and  the  capital  city. 

Like  its  predecessors  this  handbook  is  indispensable  to 
the  understanding  of  the  present  day  India. 

J.W.T.C. 

A 

Degrees  in  Japan 

Japan  Quarterly,  October-December  1956  (AsaM 

Shimhun,  Tokyo),  Hi. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  issue  is  the 


high-lighting  of  the  educational  problems.  The  Japanese  have 
long  felt  unhappy — particularly  the  scholars  of  Kyoto,  the 
home  of  traditionalism — about  their  new  educational  system 
which  is  one  of  the  last  aspects  of  occupation  Japan  to  re¬ 
main.  But  now  this  inarticulate  uneasiness  and  the  old  jokes 
are  crystallising  into  constructive  criticism  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestion.  Something  must  be  done,  says  Maeda  Tamon,  to 
reserve  places  in  the  state  universities,  at  least,  for  those 
with  a  modicum  of  academic  aptitude  and  to  squeeze  out  the 
pass-degree  man  who  wants  merely  the  admission  ticket  to 
a  future  situation.  There  is  an  easier  answer — reduce  the 
fantastic  number  of  not  particularly  mentally  exacting  jobs 
for  which  the  Japanese  employer  insists  on  a  degree  quali¬ 
fication,  and  then,  for  the  rest,  pay  the  graduate  more. 
_ G.B. 

Books  and  Publications  Received 

Colony  of  North  Borneo,  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1955  (no  price) 

Federation  of  Malaya  Annual  Report,  1955  (HMSO,  London, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Government  Press,  $4) 

Revolution  dans  les  Campagnes  Chinoises  by  Rene  Dumont 
(Editions  due  Seuil,  Paris.  No  price) 

The  Viet-Minh  Regime  by  Bernard  B.  Fall  (Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  New  York  $2.50)  ' 

Mental  Health  and  Education  in  Hong  Kong  by  K.  E.  Priestley 
and  Beryl  R.  Wright  (Hong  Kong  University  Press; 
London:  Cumberlege.  Is.  6d.)  , 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  by  J.  Newton  (Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd. 
25s.) 

The  Arab  Bloc  in  the  United  Nations  by  G.  Moussa  Dib 
(Diambatan  Ltd.,  Amsterdam.  I9j.) 
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Economics  and  Trade 


GERMAN  RELATIONS  WITH  INDIA 

S,  f*.  Chablani 


IT  is  perhaps  not  commonly  known  that  the  first  links  of 
Indo-German  trade  relations  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  as 
early  as  1505  a  fleet  of  German  ships,  manned  by  merchants 
of  the  city  of  Augsburg,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  the  Malabar 
when  the  Kingdoms  of  southern  India  were  still  at  the  height 
of  their  power.  The  subsequent  history  of  Indo-German  trade 
relations  is  a  chequered  one  and  cannot  be  sketched  in  this 
short  article. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  Indo-German 
trade  relations  were  cordial;  and  a  sizeable  trade  developed 
between  the  two  countries. 

With  the  recovery  of.  German  economy,  particularly 
since  the  currency  reform  of  1948,  her  foreign  trade  has 
expanded  at  a  rapid  pace.  Her  world  exports,  at  the  end  of 
1949j  were  barely  DM  4.1  milliard;  but  stood  at  DM  30.8 
milliard  at  the  end  of  1956.  Germany’s  imports,  too,  have 
moved  along  an  upward  curve,  having  climbed  from  about 
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DM  7,8  milliard  in  1949  to  DM  27.96  milliard  in  1956. 
Thus,  German  exports  have  risen  much  faster  than  imports; 
and  whereas  Germany  had  a  serious  adverse  balance  of  trade 
in  1949,  site  is  today  in  the  position  of  an  extreme  creditor, 
having  accumulated  a  fabulous  foreign  exchange  reserve  of 
DM  17.9  milliard,  of  which  nearly  DM  6.3  milliard  are  in 
gold.  Germany’s  trade  with  India,  too,  shows  a  similar  trend : 

(in  million  DM) 

—  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 

Jan.-Nov. 


Imports 

from  India  68.9  104.3  120.4  124.9  166.3  152.7  268.2  177.6 
Exports 

to  India  45.3  73.9  213.7  227.2  276.5  373.1  589.8  747.7 

Balance  -1-23.5  -f30.4  -93.3  -102.3-110.2  -220.4  -321.6  -570.1 

It  will  be  observed  that  India’s  trade  with  Germany  in 
1949  was  almost  inconsequential,  being  of  the  order  of  DM 
114  million,  yielding  India  a  small  surplus  of  about  DM  24 
million.  But  in  the  seven  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  Indo- 
German  trade  has  developed  more  than  eight-fold;  and  it 
has  by-passed  the  billion-mark  at  the  turn  of  the  year  just 
gone  by.  The  rise  of  German  exports  to  India  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  vigorous;  while  the  imports  of  Indian  goods  into  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  lagged  behind.  In  this 
phenomenal  development,  India’s  earlier  trade-surplus  has 
vanished,  and  she  now  faces  a  yawning  gap  of  over  DM  600 
million. 

Germany  has  improved  her  position  in  the  Indian  market 
not  only  in  absolute  terms  but  also  in  relation  to  other 
countries.  Her  exports  to  India  were  well  below  2  percent  of 
Indian  imports  in  1950-51;  in  1956-57  Germany  commands, 
on  the  basis  of  current  estimates,  about  11  percent  of  the 
Indian  import  trade,  and  is  responsible  for  about  30  percent 
of  India’s  global  trade  deficit. 

India  is  by  far  Germany’s  best  market  in  the  East.  But 
India  does  not  occupy  the  same  position  in  respect  of  her 
export  trade  with  Germany,  even  among  the  countries  washed 
by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  whereas  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia  have  all  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  with  Germany,  India’s  trade  deficit  continues  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger. 

This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  India  takes  from 
the  German  market  more  and  more  capital  goods,  machinery, 
scientific  “  know-how  ”  and  its  much-prized  technicians.  It  is 
also  true  that  capital  development  of  the  dimensions  of 
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India’s  second  Five  Year  Plan  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  financed  out  of  the  country’s  current  income,  and 
must  necessarily  involve  a  foreign  exchange  deficit.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  India  can  ill-afford  to  disregard  her  adverse  balance, 
and  she  would,  inevitably,  like  to  improve  the  look  of  her 
trade  pattern  with  Germany.  Indeed,  India  has  every  chance 
of  augmenting  her  exports  to  Germany,  for  more  than  85 
percent  of  German  import  trade  is  liberalised;  and  for  what 
is  not  liberalised  India  has  satisfactory  quotas.  So  all 
India  needs  to  do  is  to  improve  her  overseas  salesmanship 
and  service  and  to  build  up  direct  contacts  with  the  German 
market.  It  would  appear  from  the  statistics  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1956  that  only  45  percent  of  the  goods  of  Indian 
origin  reached  the  Federal  Republic  direct;  the  rest  came  via 
^5  the  entrepot  countries.  The  absence  of  a  direct  trade  link  is 
a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  Indian  export  promotion; 
and  it  does  not  make  for  an  organic  growth  of  trade. 

If  Indo-German  trade  is  to  develop  and  if  there  is  to  be 
an  intimate  collaboration  between  the  two  countries,  they  will 
have  to  make  mutual  concessions  and  to  adopt  measures  and 


is  well  known  that  India  has  never  failed  to  honour  its 
financial  commitments,  whether  in  the  internal  or  in  the 
external  market;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  India  has  not  the 
exchange  available,  or  the  facilities,  to  pay  for  her  imports, 
she  must  either  curtail  her  indents,  or  look  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  solution  to  this  knotty  problem  can  be  found, 
her  trade  with  Germany  can  be  redoubled  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

When  India’s  Second  Five  Year  Plan  unfolds  itself,  when 
all-round  development  takes  place,  and  the  spiral  of  Indian 
market  widens  still,  there  will  be  ever  more  scope  for  a  fruitful 
parmership  between  the  two  coimtries.  The  German  mer¬ 
cantile  community  is  doubtless  fully  seized  of  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  Indian  economy;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
during  1956  nearly  2,000  German  businessmen  and  industrial 
magnates  have  visited  India  to  study  the  market.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Barons  of  German  industry  view  the  plans  of 
Indian  regeneration  and  recovery  with  more  than  sentimental 
sympathy,  and  top-ranking  men  like  Dr.  Bluecher,  the  Deputy 
(^ancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic,  have  repeatedly  endorsed 


means  to  abridge  India’s  “  trade-gap  ”  to  the  extent  possible. 
In  this  context  Germany  will  have  to  keep  in  view  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  better  facilities  to  India  for  repayment  of 
the  foreign  exchange  accruing  to  her  from  the  large  exports 
of  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  development  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent,  and  consider  the  possibility  of  accept¬ 
ing  payments  staggered  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  It 


the  view  that  German  economic  policy  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
countries  like  India,  which  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
industrial  revolution.  Similarly,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in 
India  that  Germany  can  become  a  willing  and  helpful  co¬ 
sharer  in  a  dynamic,  and  mutually  advantageous,  trade 
relationship. 
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WEST  GERMANY  IN  THE  INDIAN  MARKET 

X  By  A  Special  Correspondent  in  Cologne 


i 


German  industrialists  fully  realise  the  large  potential 
of  the  Indian  market — without  being  unaware  of  the 
existing  difficulties — and  are  determined  to  make  big 
efforts  to  further  expand  their  sales  to  India.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  was  repeatedly  told,  that  in  the  past  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  and  differences  based  on  lack  of  experience  in  trading 
between  the  two  countries  had  caused  some  disappointment, 
but  it  was  always  added  that  with  experience  gained  during 
the  last  few  years  a  sound  basis  for  a  larger  economic 
cooperation  has  now  been  established. 

A  number  of  agreements  with  the  Indian  Government 
and  also  with  Indian  firms  has  been  concluded  by  West 
German  firms  on  construction  of  Industrial  works  in  India, 
the  produaion  in  India  under  licence,  and  the  supply  of 
technical  “  know  how  ”  in  various  industries.  In  this  field  of 
economic  cooperation,  coupled  with  training  of  Indian 
nationals  in  Carman  factories,  further  agreements  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  concluded  shortly.  German  experts  who  have 
visited  India  several  times  during  the  last  few  years  were 
very  emphatic  on  the  importance  of  “  training-cum- 
production”  schemes  in  India  itself.  The  ability  of  Indians 
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to  acquire  technical  skill  was  commented  on  favourably.  There 
is,  however,  the  tendency  among  the  graduated  engineers  to 
favour  desk  jobs  instead  of  performing  important  tasks  in 
workshops.  There  is  a  necessity  to  build  up  in  India  small 
scale  industries  which  would  serve  as  an  ancillary  industry  to 
the  country’s  developing  major  industries.  Some  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  field  have  taken  place  lately,  but  the  shortage 
of  technicians,  fully-  and  semi-trained  workmen,  represents  a 
severe  handicap  for  the  development  of  small  scale  industries. 
A  technical  institute  is  to  be.  established  in  India  with  the 
help  of  Germany.  This  institute  will  have  German  equip¬ 
ment  and  German  tutorial  staff.  In  the  field  of  trade,  Ger¬ 
many  achieved  great  successes  in  considerably  raising  the 
exports  to  India,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  India’s  economy  and  rising  standard  of  living  of 
India’s  population  this  market  could  be  developed  further. 
But  it  was  difficult  in  many  cases  to  satisfy  Indian  demands 
for  long-term  credits,  particularly  as  money  was  very 
expensive  in  Germany. 

Some  leading  German  manufacturers  feel  that  while 
competition  for  Indian  orders  is  severe,  this  competition 
applies  to  individual  firms  within  every  country  as  well  as  to 
manufacturers  in  other  industrialised  countries.  However,  with 
the  great  demand  for  capital  goods  throughout  the  world, 
there  should  be  possibilities — particularly  in  the  case  of  major 
development  schemes — for  cooperation  among  industrialists 
and  Banks  of  several  highly-industrialised  countries  to  execute 
jointly  such  projects.  In  fact,  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the 
industrial  projects  envisaged  by  the  Indian  Government 
would  be  a  good  case  for  such  cooperation  transcending  the 
national  frontiers  of  suppliers  of  equipment,  machinery  and 
“  know  how.” 

At  present  West  German  exports  to  India  exceed  by  far 
Germany’s  imports  from  India,  and  German  officials  and 
businessmen  understand  India’s  endeavour  to  have  a  balanced 
trade  with  the  OEEC  countries.  There  are  possibilities  of  in- 
creaing  Indian  exports  to  West  Germany,  but  your  correspon¬ 
dent  was  told  that  easier  and  better  export  facilities  would 
have  to  be  made  first  by  the  Indian  authorities,  and  that 
amendments  in  tax  regulations  imposed  by  the  Indian  port 
authorities  concerning  the  transport  of  Indian  goods  abroad 
in  chartered  ships  would  assist  in  India’s  export  drive  in 
Germany.  ' 

A  further  step  in  developing  German-Indian  economic 
relations  would  be  the  conclusion  of  a  “  double  taxation  ” 
agreement,  and  the  Germans  are  waiting  for  the  signing  of 
such  an  agreement  between  India  and  UK  hoping  then  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  similar  India-Germany  agreement. 
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MANNESMANN-EXPORT  GMBH  DUSSELDORF 

REPRESENTATIVES  All  OVER  THE  WORID 


la  QPorU  of 

Confidence 


Mannesmann  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  are  synonymous  with 
tested  merit  the  whole  world  around.  So  unpretentious- 
looking  that  you  would  hardly  give  them  a  second  glance, 
they  yet  have  uncounted  virtues ;  modern  engineering 
would  be  altogether  unthinkable  without  tubing  in  its 
thousand  forms. 

Ask  anyone  about  pipes,  and  he  instantly  thinks  of  water  .  . 
oil  .  .  gas.  And  indeed  without  tubing  we  would  still  be 
fetching  water  in  pails  and  reading  by  candle  light. 
Electricity  may  not  always  travel  in  tubes,  but  it  is 
generated  either  by  coal — which  means  boilers  with 
thousands  of  feet  of  high-grade  tubing — or  by  water  power, 
which  means  giant  penstocks  to  tame  the  mountain 
cataracts. 

As  for  oil,  we  could  not  even  fetch  it  in  tins.  There 
wouldn’t  be  any.  It  was  only  with  the  invention  of  the 
seamless  steel  tube  by  the  brothers  Mannesmann  that  deep 
drilling  became  a  possibility.  The  enormous  strength  and 
dependability  of  Mannesmann  seamless  tubes  permit  bore¬ 
holes  as  much  as  6  miles  deep. 

Almost  any  liquid  or  gas  can  be  shipped  in  bulk  by 
pipeline  for  about  a  third  of  what  it  would  cost  by  road, 
rail,  or  water.  There  are  even  railways  that  have  bought 
pipelines  and  gone  into  successful  competition  with 
themselves. 

Steel  pipe  has  become  more  and  more  important  as  a 
structural  element.  Mannesmann  tubing  is  a  familiar  sight 
wherever  factories  and  halls  are  being  built,  in  bridges, 
harbours,  power  lines,  broadcasting  towers.  Stagings, 
grandstands,  and  the  like  are  now  most  efficiently  erected 
with  standardized  Mannesmann  tubular  parts.  Tubular 
construction  is  substantially  lighter  in  weight  than 
conventional  materials,  yet  stronger  and  more  rigid.  And 
it  permits  structures  with  a  clean  beauty  of  design  that 
was  once  the  undisputed  preserve  of  Nature. 


The  world  has  a  world  of  confidence  in  Mannesmann  tubes.  And  rightly  so:  they  combine  economy,  safety,  and 
efiiciency  to  a  degree  that  few  industrial  products  can  match.  For  generations  now  “tube”  has  meant  “Mannesmann,”  and 
“Mannesmann”  has  meant  “quality.” 
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Rourkela:  An  Indian  Steel  Centre 

By  An  Industrial  Correspondent 

About  250  miles  west  of  Calcutta,  the  integrated  iron  its  own  foundry,  power  station,  and  tinning  line  with  an 
and  steel  plant  of  Rourkela,  planned  by  the  German  annual  capacity  of  50,000  tons. 

firms  Demag  and  Krupp,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  state  of  The  total  investments  for  the  equipment  of  the  Rourkela 
Orissa.  This  works  is  another  sign  of  the  close  ties  between  plant  amount  to  850  million  D-marks.  Another  160  million 
Germany  and  Asian  countries.  Proceeding  on  the  knowledge  D-marks  are  to  be  expended  on  erection  work.  To  these 
that  only  the  promotion  of  good  economic  relations  can  costs  must  be  added  the  costs  for  building  and  ancillary  work 
provide  a  permanent  basis  for  cooperation,  German  in-  to  be  carried  out  by  Indian  firms.  The  “  Indiengemeinschaft 
dustrial  firms  have  built  integrated  iron  and  steel  plants,  Krupp-Demag  GmbH.”  issued  invitations  to  tender  for 
dams,  power  stations,  harbour  and  mining  installations,  which  firms  all  over  the  world  could  submit  quotations.  By 
structural  steelwork  for  buildings  and  bridges,  and  installa-  decision  of  the  responsible  Indian  authorities,  however,  the 
tions  serving  the  communications  network  in  many  countries  individual  orders  were  placed  with  more  than  a  score  of 


eager  for  development  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 

In  erecting  the  steel  plant  at  Rourkela,  German  industry 
is  helping  to  realise  the  Indian  programme  of  industrialisa¬ 
tion.  The  Indian  Government  asked  Demag  at  Duisburg 
and  Fried.  Krupp  at  Essen  to  render  consultant  services  for 
the  project  and  to  take  over  all  the  planning  work.  To  carry 
out  this  work,  the  two  firms  founded  the  “  Indiengemein^ 
schaft  Krupp-Demag  GmbH.”  The  planning  and  consultant 
services  involved  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  plant, 
investigations  to  ascertain  that  essential  prerequisites  (ore, 
coal,  water,  power)  are  available,  as  well  as  the  drawing-up 
of  the  production  programme  for  the  new  iron  and  steel 
plant.  Furthermore,  plans  were  made  for  the  building  of  a 
town  for  100,000  inhabitants,  where  the  workmen  and  their 
families  are  to  live.  In  this  way,  not  only  a  large-capacity 
iron  and  steel  plant  is  being  erected  at  Rourkela  as  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  India’s  basic  industry,  but  a  new  municipal  com¬ 
munity,  too,  will  be  created  incorporating  latest  ideas  on 
planning,  with  facilities  to  meet  all  the  requirements  and 
necessities  of  a  modern  township. 

The  works  are  designed  for  an  annual*  output  of  one 
million  tons  of  steel  and  720-750,000  tons  of  rolled  products. 
It  is  to  comprise  three  blast-furnaces,  whose  coke  demand  is 
to  be  met  by  the  works’  own  coker.  The  steel  is  to  be 
produced  by  the  oxygen  conversion  method  in  three  forty-ton 
converters  and  by  four  80-ton  OH  furnaces.  It  will  then  be* 
processed  in  a  fully  continuous  wide-strip  mill,  a  plate  mill, 
and  a  cold  rolling  mill.  The  wide-strip  mill  is  being  provided 
to  increase  the  output  of  rolled  products  to  one  million  tons 
a  year.  Apart  from  this,  the  future  Rourkela  works  will  have 
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This  reproduction  of  a  painting  shows  the  layout  of  the  iron  and 
steel  plant  at  Rourkela.  It  is  possible  from  the  painting  to  gauge 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 

Steel  Private  Limited,  which  company  will  also  look  after 
production  after  the  plant  is  put  into  operation.  Around 
1,500-2,000  German  engineers  and  erection  engineers  will  go 
to  India  to  supervise  erection  work,  which  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  Indian  labour. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  general  programme  en¬ 
visaged  leading  Indian  engineers  being  given  specialised 
technical  training  in  Germany.  Indian  engineers  and  foremen 
are  thus  now  being  given  a  two-year  course  in  the  workshops 
of  Demag,  Krupp,  and  associated  steel  works,  to  gather 
the  necessary  experience  of  steel-plant  and  rolling-mill 
practice.  The  “  Indiengemeinschaft  Krupp-Demag  GmbH.” 
is  giving  its  particular  attention  to  this  extra  training  for 
Indian  specialists,  proceeding  from  the  thought  that  the 
execution  of  the  order  involves  more  than ‘the  mere  delivery 
of  a  complete  and  efficient  iron  and  steel  plant,  and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
every  detail  of  this  technically  very  up-to-date  plant,  so  that 
they  can  run  it  successfully  in  the  future.  The  training  of 
Indian  workers  in  Germany  will,  moreover,  strengthen  the 
friendly  ties  between  Germany  and  India — an  important 
prerequisite  for  assistance  lent  to  independent  nations  in  the 
planned  development  of  their  countries  and  economies. 


German  firms.  The  plant  is  the  property  of  the  Hindustan 
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KNOW-HOW  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Professor  J,  K.  Banerji 


TO  make  the  wheels  of  industry  turn,  it  is  not  enough  to 
turn  out  finished  engineers  from  technical  schools,  or 
scientists  from  laboratories.  What  is  necessary  is  to  have 
skilled  labour  all  along  the  line  —  from  the  production  and 
extraction  of  raw  materials  right  up  to  the  finished  article  — 
workers  who  are  at  home  with  the  processes  of  production 
and  the  handling  of  tools  in  their  respective  fields. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  industrial  skill  or  technical 
know-how  of  a  nation.  For  instance,  when  one  talks  of 
Germany’s  great  industrial  know-how,  one  is  thinking  not 
merely  of  the  distinguished  technologists  and  engineers,  but 
also  of  the  great  mass  of  highly  skilled  workers  engaged  in 
making  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  go.  It  is  evident  that 
this  technical  knowledge  spread  widely  and  effectively  among 
a  large  section  of  the  industrial  personnel,  and  not  merely 
among  the  elite,  is  not  the  result  of  hazard  or  special  genius 
of  a  nation.  It  is  the  result,  against  the  background  of  all¬ 
round  social  progress,  of  hard  and  systematic  training.  The 
task  is  not  simply  to  replace  superannuated  workers  nor  even 
simply  to  provide  for  the  growing  industries  with  skilled 
personnel  in  greater  numbers.  The  task  in  building  up  skill 
is  to  keep  in  step  with  advancing  technique  as  well.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  the  countries  of  Asia  to  pay  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  development  and  industriali.sation. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  formal  education  in 
the  universities  and  the  technical  schools  and  this  type  of 


training  that  has  enabled  the  industrialised  countries  to  man 
their  industries.  The  essence  of  industrial  training  is  to  let 
the  young  men  learn  the  hard  way.  Teaching  the  use  of  the 
hand  and  the  simplest  of  tools  and  thus  helping  to  bring 
out  the  inborn  creative  impulse  in  the  young  apprentice  mark 
out  this  education  from  that  obtaining  in  regular  educational 
institutions. 

Theory  in  the  training  plan  is  not  neglected.  But  the 
emphasis  is  on  practice,  on  the  carrying  out  of  an  actual  job. 
For  this  purpose  the  apprentice,  after  the  basic  training,  has 
to  leave  his  school  workshop  and  lecture  room  and  go  to  the 
factory.  Here  he  familiarises  himself  with  the  actual  pro¬ 
cesses  of  large-scale  production. 

The  system  of  training  industrial  personnel  in  all  the 
different  branches  and  levels  of  industry  which  has  reached 
a  high  degree  of  development  in  Germany  today  was  begun 
as  an  unavoidable  step  to  make  up  for  the  late  start  in 
industrialisation.  To  compete  with  the  large  industrial 
countries  it  was  necessary  to  increase  to  the  maximum  the 
productivity  of  labour.  A  sound  system  of  practical 
industrial  training  was  the  answer.  Before  the  Second  World 
War  there  were  about  5,200  industrial  training  schools  in 
Germany.  Most  of  them  were  destroyed  during  the  war.  By 
1952  about  1,000  schools  were  once  again  put  into  com¬ 
mission  and  today  their  number  is  nearly  2,000.  To  get  an 
idea  how  the  industrial  training  centres  work,  1  accepted 
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an  invitation  to  visit  the  training  institution  run  by 
Huttenwerk  Rheinhausen,  the  big  steel  plant  (monthly  pro¬ 
duction  180,000  tons)  belonging  to  Krupp.  While  being 
perhaps  in  its  facilities  above  the  average,  this  institution 
nevertheless  is  typical  of  the  training  facilities  offered  by 
other  big  steel  concerns. 

The  need  after  the  war  to  reconstruct  training  facilities 
almost  from  scratch  offered  the  opportunity  to  centralise  and 
to  reorganise  the  entire  system  of  training  apprentices  and 
students  coming  out  of  the  professional  schools  and 
engineers  seeking  specialised  practical  training.  The  results 
have  been  rewarding  and  are,  therefore,  worth  taking  note 
of,  especially  by  countries  entering  upon  the  threshold  of 
industrial  development. 

The  Huttenwerk  Rheinhausen  training  centre  and  school 
is  housed  in  an  ultra-modern  building  functionally  planned 
and  possessing  a  decor  fully  satisfying  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  ^ 
The  institution’s  main  characteristics,  as  indicated  earlier,  is 
that  all  theoretical  and  practical  training  both  in  the 
technical  and  commercial  branches  is  treated  as  a  whole. 
Later,  apprentices  are  branched  off  to  this  or  to  that  section 
according  to  plan  and  requirements.  The  basic  aim  is  to 
turn  out  young  skilled  'industrial  and  administrative  personnel 
who  can  think  and  act  on  their  own. 

The  main  pre-occupation  is  the  training  of  young 
apprentices.  At  present  there  are  450  of  them,  mostly 
children  of  the  firm’s  employees,  who  joined  the  institution 
after  leaving  the  primary  school.  The  apprentices  are  paid 
no  emoluments  but  receive  an  allowance  ranging  from  80 
to  120  marks.  The  time  of  training  is  from  three  to  three- 
and-a-half  years  at  the  end  of  which  examinations  are  held 
by  the  committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  certificates  issued  to  the  succe.ssful  candidates,  qualifying 
them  as  “skilled  workers’’  and  which  are  recognised  by  the 
whole  of  the  German  industry. 

In  an  industrial  economy  skilled  workers  have  to  be 
trained  to  fill  the  posts  at  different  levels  of  production.  Not 
only  that,  workers  so  trained  must  have  a  liking  for  their 
professions.  A  forge  hand,  or  a  turner,  or  a  machinist  must 
feel  happy  at  being  a  forge  hand,  a  turner  or  a  machinist. 
On  the  human  level  this  is  the  key  to  a  balanced  industrial 
advance.  In  no  way  does  this  mean  that  an  intelligent  and 
ambitious  forger  apprentice  should  be  denied  the  chance  to 
prepare  himself  for  technically  higher  functions.  It  is  the 
practice  in  Huttenwerk  Rheinhausen,  as  elsewhere,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  talented  youngster  with  such  an  opportunity,  although 
the  chances  of  him  remaining  with  the  firm  might  decrease 
should  he  become  a  technician  in  the  higher  echelons. 

This  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  approach  the 
big  German  concerns  have  to  the  problem  of  industrial 
training.  There  is  no  obligation  whatever  that  the 
apprentices  should,  at  the  end  of  their  training,  remain  with 
the  firm  although,  being  children  of  employees,  they  generally 
do.  The  financial  cost  involved  in  the  “loss”  of  a  trained 
worker  (and  it  is  considerable)  is  not  taken  too  tragically 
because  one’s  loss  would  almost  invariably  mean  somebody 
else’s  gain.  The  industry  as  a  whole  does  not  Io.se.  The 
approach,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  national  and  not  strictly 
selfish. 

Having  so  far  dealt  with  the  training  of  skilled  workers 
and  their  prospects  of  promotion,  we  now  turn  to  the 
training  of  executives  for  posts  on  the  medium  level  and 
management  posts.  The  medium  echelons  are  filled  with 
graduates  from  Technical  Schools  which  are  generally  known 
today  as  “State  Engineering  Schools”.  These  must  be  dis¬ 


tinguished  from  the  “Technical  Colleges”  which  produu 
what  is  known  in  Germany  as  “Diplom-lngenieur”  (rough); 
Senior  Engineer)  who  come  to  occupy  posts  of  high 
sponsibility  in  the  fields  of  design  and  research. 

All  graduates  from  “Engineering  Schools”  and 
“Technical  Colleges”  are  required  before  and  during  the* 
studies  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the 
factories  in  order  to  gather  first-hand  experience  of  the 
“job”,  which  is  essential  to  their  successful  academic  train¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  each  period  of  practical  training,  the 
undergraduate  receives  a  certificate  from  the  firm  to  be 
submitted  to  his  school  or  college ;  this  is  to  ensure  that 
academic  training  is  supplemented  by  an  adequate  amouffi 
of  practical  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  facilities  that 
are  provided  to  foreigners.  Naturally  they  are  mostly 
finished  engineers  who  come  for  specialisation  or  to  com¬ 
plete  practical  work  for  their  doctorate  in  engineering.  In 
the  Huttenwerk  Rheinhausen  there  are  engineers  in  training 
from  the  Near  East  —  from  Egypt  and  Persia.  The  biggest 
contingent  is,  however,  from  India.  I  interviewed  five  of  the 
Indian  trainees  with  a  view  to  hearing  from  them  their  first¬ 
hand  experiences,  their  ideas  about  the  worth  of  the  training 
they  are  getting  in  German  heavy  industry  plants.  There 
were  five  of  them  —  four  from  Hindustan  Steel,  the  steel 
plant  that  Krupp-Demag,  the  German  consortium,  is  build¬ 
ing  in  Rourkela,  in  Orissa,  for  the  Indian  Government.  The 
fifth  engineer  was  from  a  private  concern  —  Kalingi 
Industries,  also  of  Oris.sa.  Three  of  these  young  engineers 
are  working  in  blast  furnace,  one  in  general  operation,  while 
the  remaining  one  in  the  central  repair  shop. 

The  organisation  for  the  training  of  Indian  engineers  is 
the  following:  Hindustan  Steel  sends  them  to  Indien- 
Gemeinschaft  —  a  joint  Krupp-Demag  body  acting  as  con¬ 
sultants  to  Hindustan  Steel.  Once  the  engineers  are  in 
Germany,  fndien-Gemeinschaft  places  them  in  different 
plants,  not  necessarily  their  own,  according  to  specialisation 
needs.  Foreign  engineers  were  very  appreciative  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  wishes  as  regards  their  training  were 
met  by  the  Indien-Gemeinschaft.  They  were  even  more 
appreciative  of  the  way  German  technicians  put  themselves 
at  their  disposal.  When  asked  what  had  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  them,  there  was  general  agreement  that  it  was 
the  dignity  of  labour  they  witnessed  everywhere,  the  readiness 
and  aptitude  with  which  everybody  —  from  the  novice  to  the 
top  engineer  —  did  things  with  their  own  hands. 

One  could  not  help  feeling  hopeful  for  the  future. 
Countries  like  India  which  are  rapidly  passing  from  an 
agrarian-colonial  economy  to  an  industrial  one  will  be 
obliged  for  .some  time  yet  to  draw  labour  from  village  people, 
many  of  whom  are  still  in  the  tribal  stage  as  far  as  manning 
industries  is  concerned.  The  problem  of  building  up  a  skilled 
labour  force  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  tackled  from  the 
very  bottom.  It  is  a  categorical  imperative  that  these  young 
engineers  trained  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility,  besides  carrying  out  theif 
assigned  tasks,  of  training  workers  by  example. 

Dignity  of  labour  then  will  have  come  to  good  stead. 
Indeed,  after  mastering  the  industrial  know-how,  engineers 
from  India  and  other  Asian  and  African  countries  will  have 
to  learn  how  to  train  others.  Only  in  this  way  can  an 
immediate  beginning  be  made  in  solving  the  very  urgent  but 
long-range  problem  of  creating  a  personnel  trained  to  run 
modern  industry. 
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Japan’s  Economy  in  1956 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent  in  Japan 


JAPAN’S  recent  achievements  in  the  political  field  — 
admission  to  the  United  Nations,  restoration  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of 
die  Communist  bloc  —  have  been  accompanied  by  similarly 
positive  economic  developments.  Japan  closed  the  year  1956 
with  a  favourable  trade  balance  of  S293  million.  Although 
ihis  is  about  200  million  less  than  the  corresponding  figure 
for  1955,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  still  mounting  ex¬ 
ports: —  they  reached  $2,402  million  plus  $823  million 
invisible  exports,  making  a  total  of  $3,225  million  as  against 
J2,931  million'  payments  consisting  of  $2,470  million  worth 
of  imported  commodities  plus  $461  million  invisible  imports. 
Mr.  Mikio  Mizuta,  Minister  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry,  recently  told  the  committee  of  the  (lower)  House  of 
Representatives  that  he  expects  japan’s  exports  to  reach 
$2,770  million  during  1957.  He  added  that  this  estimate  is  a 
rather  conservative  one  taking  into  consideration  possible 
adverse  factors.  While  the  volume  of  Japan’s  foreign  trade 
is  still  on  the  increase,  indications  are  that  a  certain  levelling 
off  of  the  rate  of  increase  may  now  be  expected.  By  per¬ 
centagewise,  the  growth  of  the  volume  of  annual  exports  over 
each  preceding  year  has  been:  1954,  32  percent;  1955,  27 
percent ;  1956,  23  percent. 

Interesting  developments  took  place,  too,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Japanese  foreign  trade  to  and  from  the  various  areas. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  increased  by  $119  million, 
imports  from  there  by  $207  million  but  American  military 
expenditure  in  Japan  and  an  unprecedented  export  of  ships 
to  the  dollar  area  left  Japan  with  $426  million  in  the  black. 
On  the  whole,  exports  to  the  dollar  area  amounted  to  46 
percent  of  the  total  while  in  1954  only  32  percent  were 
shipped  to  those  parts.  Parallel  with  the  rising  exports  to 
hard  currency  countries  came  a  further  decline  in  the  trade 
with  the  so-called  “Open  Account  Area”.  This  is  a  further 
sign  of  progre.ssive  liberalisation  of  world  trade.  Thus. 
Japan's  exports  to  Argentine  during  1956  were  halved.  Trade 
with  the  Sterling  bloc  left  Japan  with  a  deficit  of  $86  million 
as  against  a  surplus  of  $121  million  at  the  end  of  1955.  The 
main  reason  fOr  this  reversal  is  considerably  higher  imports 
of  food  and  industrial  raw  materials  which  Japan  was  unable 
to  balance  by  correspondingly  increased  exports.  However, 
as  Mr.  Mizuta  explained,  this  stockpiling  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  policy  with  a  view  to  restricting  Japan’s  imports 
during  1957  to  about  $3,200  million  without  extraordinary 
measures,  and  to  still  reach  the  above  mentioned  export  target 
of  $2,770  million. 

An  exceptionally  rich  rice  harvest  in  1956  helped  Japan 
on  her  road  to  prosperity.  The  total  crop  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  third  largest  in  Japan's  history,  exceeded  only  by 
the  extraordinary  harvest  in  1933  and  in  1955.  Parallel,  the 
national  income  for  the  first  six  months  of  1956  was  more 
than  10  percent  above  that  during  the  same  period  of  1955. 
Japanese  production  has  been  stimulated  by  the  increasing 
dmand  for  Japanese  products  abroad.  However,  in  line  with 
the  levelling-off  trends  it  appears  that  this  increase  is  no 
longer  a  general  one,  but  limited  to  certain  areas.  The  low- 
income  countries  in  Asia  and  Latin  America  seem  to  have 


reached,  for  the  time  being,  a  point  of  saturation.  Japanese 
efforts  to  increase  exports  have  lately  been  extended,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Here,  particularly 
the  Lebanon  and  Egypt  have  become  main  destinations  of 
Japanese  shipments.  An  agreement  has  been  concluded  with 
the  Lebanon  for  the  reduction  of  import  duties  on  Japanese 
goods.  A  joint  Japanese-Lebanese  Trading  Corporation  has 
been  established  in  Beyrouth.  Japanese  experts  have  been 
instrumental  in  setting  up  a  silk  office  there.  With  a  view  to 
balancing  her  negative  trade  with  Egypt,  Japan  has  announced 
switch  arrangements  via  the  Japanese-Egyptian  trade  account. 
Fertilizers  from  West  Germany,  tea  from  Ceylon  and  paper 
from  Sweden  are  among  the  commodities  reportedly  traded 
through  that  account.  In  Syria,  too,  Japan  has  been  active. 
Besides  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  to  that  country,  Japanese 
construction  engineers  intend  to  participate  in  an  international 
tender  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Euphrates  in 
northern  Syria  and  an  electric  power  station  there  with  a 
maximum  capacity  of  90,000  kilowatt.  The  bidding  for  this 
tender  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Damascus  on  April  30. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  optimism  expressed  by  a  number 
of  Japanese  construction  companies ;  they  believe  that  they 
will  be  successful  in  this  tender  because  of  the  growing  anti¬ 
western  feeling  in  all  Arab  countries  which  would  give  the 
Japanese  an  advantage  over  their  western  competitors. 

As  for  competitors  in  general,  Japanese  soaring  produc¬ 
tion  and  exports  have  made  other  exporting  countries,  and 
not  only  western  ones,  wary.  Indian  textile  exporters,  too, 
have  found  their  prices  undercut  in  South-East  Asia.  It  speaks 
well  for  Japan,  however,  that  she  has  made  repeated  efforts 
to  dispel  foreign '  apprehensions.  In  January  1957,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  notified  by  Japan  of  a 
self-imposed  ceiling  of  235  million  square  yards  of  cotton 
textiles  for  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  five  years.  This  programme  was  worked  out  in  Tokyo  by 
the  two  Governments  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  even 
distribution  of  textile  shipments  throughout  the  year  and  a 
greater  diversification  of  products  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States.  The  main  categories  to  be  curtailed  under  that 
programme  are  ginghams  and  velveteens.  American  producers 
had  previously  approached  their  Government  for  tariff  pro- 
teefion  against  these  two  particular  items. 

The  first  exaggerated  expectations  by  Japanese  manu¬ 
facturers  and  exports  for  steeply  rising  sales  to  countries  east 
.  of  Suez  as  a  consequence  of  the  Suez  Crisis  had  recently 
become  somewhat  deflated.  The  maih  argument  which  sub¬ 
sequently  has  been  gaining  ground  is  the  importance  of 
Japan's  import  requirements.  If  international  shipping  were 
to  be  disrupted  for  a  lengthy  period,  higher  prices  for 
imported  raw  materials  might  substantially  affect  production 
trends  and  export  possibilities.  Post-war  Japan  has  enjoyed 
succeeding  booms  resulting  from  conflicts  between  other 
nations.  She  seems  now  to  realize  that  these  are  rather  shaky 
foundations  to  build  on.  A  prosperous  and  peaceful  world 
has  now  become  in  the  opinion  of  Japan  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  for  her  own  economic  and  political  future. 
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BRITAIN’S  WOOL  INDUSTRY  EXPORTS  TO  ASIA 


The  year  1957  has  begun  with  a  further  increase  of  UK 
total  exports  of  wool,  other  animal  hair  and  tops,  and 
during  the  first  two  months  of  1957  these  exports  reached 
the  value  of  £13.4  million  as  against  £10.7  million  and  £11.1 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955  and  1956 
respectively. 

A  spectacular  increase  occurred  in  the  case  of  Japan 
which  became  the  second  biggest  market  of  this  industry  (the 
US  being  the  biggest  with  £1.8  million  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1957).  The  exports  to  Japan  increased  from  £0.1 
million  during  the  first  two  months  of  1955  to  £0.6  million 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1956  and  reached  the  value 
of  £1.6  million  during  the  first  two  months  of  1957.  The  1957 
exports  to  Japan  included  wool  tops — £0.5  million  and  wool 
waste — £0.6  million.  Japan’s  virgin  wool  consumption  has 
increased  from  121  million  lb.  in  1955  to  171  million  lb. 
(clean  basis)  in  1956,  due  to  the  more  generous  currency  allo¬ 
cation  for  wool  imports.  UK  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted 
yarns  and  woven  fabrics  to  Japan  also  show  an  increase, 
namely  from  £0.4  million  to  £0.6  million  during  the  first 
two  months  of  1956  and  1957  respectively. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  1957  UK  exports  of 
wool  and  other  animal  hair  and  tops  increased  to  India  (£0.8 
million),  Pakistan  (£0.3  million)  and  Hong  Kong  (£0.1  mil¬ 
lion),  but  decreased  to  China  (£0.2  million)  and  there  were  no 
exports  during  this  period  to  Formosa. 

Hong  Kong  was  the  second  largest  Asian  market  (Japan 
being  the  biggest)  for  UK  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted 
yarns  and  woven  fabrics  (£0.4  million)  and  the  exports  of 
worsted  yarns  to  Hong  Kong  increased  from  ,48, 156  lb.  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  of  1956  to  102,526  lb.  during  the 
first  two  months  of  1957. 

Australians  Wool  Ex{H>rts 

During  the  second  half  of  1956  Australia’s  exports  of 
raw  wool  reached  579.5  million  lb.  (538.3  million  lb.  greasy 
wool  and  41.1  million  lb.  scoured  wool)  as  against  567.1 
million  lb.  (521.9  million  lb.  greasy  and  45.2  million  lb. 
scoured  wool)  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955. 
While  the  UK  remained  the  biggest  market  and  increased  her 
imports  from  156.1  million  lb.  to  164  million  lb.,  the  main 
increases  took  place  in  the  exports  to  Japan  and  Italy,  which 
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offset  the  decline  of  exports  to  US  and  France.  The  exports 
to  Japan  increased  from  81.1  million  lb.  during  the  second 
half  of  1955  to  102.6  million  lb.  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1956. 

During  the  same  period  the  exports  to  China  increased 
from  0.6  million  lb.  scoured  wool  to  2.6  million  lb.  Australian 
exports  of  wool  tops  at  7.2  million  Ib.  were  60  percent  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year,  China,  India  and  Japan  having 
become  substantial  buyers  of  Australian  tops.  In  January 
1957  the  sales  of  wool  continued  to  be  higher  than  last  year, 
and  it  is  estimated,  that  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  1956-57  season  Australia’s  wool  cheque  was  already  by 
£56.7  million  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  1955-56  season. 
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WOOL  TEXTILES  IN  CHINA 


I 


By  A  Special  Correspondent 


IN  China  the  development  of  consumer  goods  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  goes  parallel  with  the  development  of  heavy 
industries.  The  Chinese  authorities  are  concerned  with  the 
immediate  need  of  increased  supply  of  consumer  goods  to 
the  population.  Textiles  occupy  a  special  position  in  this 
respect  and  the  production  of  wool  fabrics  and  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  textiles  during  the  twelve-months  ending  October 
1956  had  already  exceeded  the  targets  originally  fixed  for 
1957.  According  to  the  latest  information  further  large 
increases  in  textiles  production  are  envisaged  during  the 
second  five-year  plan  (1958-62). 

While  in  the  past  wool  fabrics  were  bought  only  by  a 
very  small  section  of  the  Chinese  population,  it  appears  that 
the  country  with  a  population  of  600  million  exposed  to  an 
extremely  variable  climate  represents  a  very  large  potential 
market  for  wool.  The  production  of  wool  tissues  in  1952 
amounted  to  only  4.1  million  yards,  approximately  the  same 
quantity  as  in  1935,  and  the  1957  target  was  fixed  at  8.4 
million  yards,  but  even  this  target  is  to  be  considered  very 
low. 

Already  by  1956  China  has  become  the  world’s  largest 
importer  of  wool  tops  and  imported  from  UK  alone  12.5 
million  lb.  Further  quantities  of  wool  tops  were  imported 
from  Australia,  France  and  South  Africa.  Australia  has  also 
supplied  more  than  2  million  lb.  of  scoured  wool  to  China 
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annually  during  the  last  3  years.  In  this  connection  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  the  Chinese  authorities  also  make  efforts 
to  increase  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  raw  wool  produc¬ 
tion.  China’s  sheep  population  was  severely  depleted  during 
the  war  and  civil  war  and  amounted  to  only  25  million  in 
1949.  After  1949  there  was  a  steady  increase  and  by  1954 
their  number  reached  already  46  million.  The  target  for  1957, 
the  last  year  of  the  first  five-year  plan  was  fixed  at  69  million 
sheep. 

The  Chinese  authorities  have  been  developing  their 
manufacturing  capacity  in  the  sources  of  raw  material 
supplies,  and  several  new  mills  have  been  established  at 
Lanchow,  in  the  wool-producing  province  of  Kansu.  These 
new  mills  repre.sent  an  important  addition  to  the  older  mills 
in  the  coastal  areas  of  China. 

South  Africa  Exports  Wool  to  Japan 

South  African  exports  of  wool  to  Japan  reached  10.3 
million  lb.  during  the  July-December  1956  period  as  against 
3.8  million  lb.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  The 
increase  of  exports  to  Japan  is  even  more  remarkable  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  total  South  African 
exports  declined  during  the  same  periods  from  127.3  million 
lb.  to  1 19.4  million  lb. 

The  1956  exports  to  Japan  consisted  of  9.7  million  lb. 
greasy  wool  and  0.6  million  lb.  scoured  wool. 
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JUTE  AND  THE  INDIAN  ECONOMY 

By  A  Special  Correspondent 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  the  Indian  Jute  Mill  Industry 
did  not  exist.  Today,  it  is  India’s  chief  earner  of 
foreign  exchange  and  dollars,  and  a  main  pillar  of  her 
internal  economy.  It  is,  furthermore,  the  Commonwealth’s 
third  largest  dollar  earner.  Its  products,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  comers  of  the  earth,  total  around  a  million  tons  a  year, 
and  if  sewn  together  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  length  of 
doth  a  yard  wide  would  be  sufficient  to  put  a  bandage  around 
the  equator  80  folds  thick.  It  provides  direct  employment  for 
over  300,000  workers,  and  many  times  that  number  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  growing  of  the  raw  material  and  the  supply  of 
the  mills’  imiumerable  stores,  and  other  equipment. 

The  industry  is  first  and  foremost  an  export  industry, 
and  its  manufacturing  capacity  is  overwhelmingly  greater  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world’s  jute  mills  put  together.  Often 
described  as  a  Colossus  straddling  the  packaging  world,  the 
industry  nevertheless  does  not  use  its  position  to  fix  the  price 
of  its  goods  to  the  detriment  of  its  customers,  or  ignore  the 
need  to  keep  its  product  in  tune  with  modem  demands  and 
developments. 

Although  the  industry  is  only  of  relatively  recent 
origin,  jute  has  been  grown  and  used  in  India  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Until  the  nineteenth  century  however,  its  produc¬ 
tion  was  confined  to  supplying  the  need  for  small  quantities 
of  hand  woven  cloth,  the  latter  being  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  including  clothing.  The  first  substantial  export  of 
the  raw  fibre  occurred  in  1828,  when  a  trial  consignment  was 
shipped  to  Dundee  in  Scotland  (then  the  home  of  the  UK 
linen  industry),  for  experiments  on  flax  spinning  machinery. 
These  experiments  proved  a  failure,  but  apparently  enough 
experience  was  gained  to  warrant  the  despatch  of  a  further 
consignment  in  1832.  The  ensuing  spinning  experiments, 
which  were  conducted  on  much  more  scientific  lines  and  with 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  fibre, 
were  on  this  occasion  successful,  and  from  that  year  the  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  of  jute  became  a  permanent  part  of  the 
industry  of  Dundee. 

Gradually,  the  demand  for  sacks  and  bags  made  from 
jute  increased  and,  by  about  1855,  the  commercial  poten¬ 
tialities  of  jute  cloth  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  spininng  mill  in  India.  The  pioneers  faced 
many  difficulties,  including  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  first  mill, 
but  all  these  hurdles  were  overcome,  and  the  year  1859  saw 
the  introduction  of  the  first  power  looms.  The  growth  of  the 
industry  from  that  date  was  phenomenal,  and  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  it  had  outstripped  that  of  Dundee.  The  first  World 
War,  with  its  demands  for  all  types  of  jute  fabrics,  created  a 
still  greater  impetus,  and  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  manu- 
faauring  capacity  had  reached  over  40,000  looms.  By  1924, 
the  total  loomage  had  increased  to  almost  50,500  and  by  1930 
it  had  topped  61,800.  From  then  the  pace  slackened  some- 
sriiat,  but  by  1937  the  total  had  nevertheless  reached  66,700 


looms.  Today  it  stands  at  over  68,000,  of  which  over  65,000 
looms  are  within  the  membership  of  the  Indian  Jute  Mills 
Association.  By  common  consent  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  however,  12.5  percent  of  the  latter  number  are 
sealed.  This  agreement  to  restrict  output  to  the  level  of 
world  demand  is  but  one  of  the  benefits  stemming  from  a 
closely  knit  and  well  integrated  industry,  which  as  long  ago 
as  the  year  1884  established  its  own  trade  association,  Imown 
today  as  the  Indian  Jute  Mills  Association.  The  wisdom  of 
this  action  has  since  been  proved  many  times,  for  in  the 
course  of  its  relatively  short  history,  thanks  to  the  concerted 
action  and  agreement  that  flows  from  a  common  policy,  the 
industry  has  been  able  successfully  to  weather  the  many  ups 
and  downs  of  world  trade. 

At  no  time  perhaps  has  this  been  more  adequately 
demonstrated  than  since  1947  when,  under  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
tition,  the  State  of  Bengal  was  divided  in  such  manner  as  to 
leave  the  great  majority  of  the  jute  growing  areas  in  Pakistan, 
and  all  the  manufacturing  capacity  in  India.  The  mills’  im¬ 
mediate  problem  of  an  assured  supply  of  raw  fibre  at  an 
economic  price — for  they  do  not  grow  their  own — has  virtu¬ 
ally  remained  ever  since.  It  is  of  course  true  that  from  about 
a  75  percent  dependence  on  Pakistan  jute  in  1947,  India  has 
now  increased  her  produaion  of  home  grown  jute  to  almost 
87  percent  self  sufficiency,  but  the  faa  remains  that  at  the 
present  time  around  1,200,000  bales  a  year  still  have  to  be 
imported.  This  dependence  is  reflected  in  the  price  asked  for 
home  grown  fibre,  since  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of 
Indian  trade  with  Pakistan  are  almost  notorious,  and  Indian 
raw  fibre  prices  are  more  often  than  not  bolstered  by  these 
factors.  It  is  of  course  obviously  impossible  for  an  industry 
to  sell  its  products  at  a  price  lower  than  the  sum  of  its  raw 
material  and  manufacturing  costs,  and  at  the  same  time 
remain  solvent.  This  however  has,  to  a  large  degree,  been  the 
recent  experience  of  many  of  the  Calcutta  mills;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  such  conditions  will  tend  to  persist  so  long  as 
the  mills  are  obliged  to  rely  on  imported  fibre  partially  to 
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satisfy  their  raw  material  needs.  Both  Government  and  the 
industry  are  well  appreciative  of  this,  and  have  recently 
agreed  on  plans  to  achieve  self  sufficiency  in  the  near  future. 
If  these  plims  are  successfully  implemented,  then  one  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  the  mills  will  be  mitigated. 

Lagging  not  very  far  behind  this  problem  of  raw  jute  is 
the  question  of  mill  modernisation  for,  like  all  other  industries, 
jute  mills  to  be  efficient  must  be  modem.  The  capital  outlay 
involved  in  such  a  project  is  prodigious.  Nevertheless,  over 
60  percent  of  the  mills  have  embarked  on  modernisation 
schemes  to  a  varying  degree.  The  main  problem  confronting 
the  industry  here  is  one  of  finance  and,  in  order  to  reduce  this 
as  much  as  possible,  the  majority  of  the  mills  plan  to  instal 
half  the  amount  of  the  preparing  and  spinning  machinery 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  their  looms,  and  to  run  that 
machinery  on  a  double  shift  basis.  Even  so,  such  an  installa¬ 
tion  costs  approximately  £450,000  for  a  1,000  loom  mill. 

Modem  machinery  can  only  operate  economically  pro¬ 
vided  it  does  not  have  to  carry  the  same  amount  of  lalmur  as 
required  for  the  machinery  it  is  designed  to  replace.  Over 
the  past  few  years  there  have  been  difficulties  in  getting  labour 
to  see  this,  but  at  last  their  leaders  have  begun  to  recognise 
that  the  prosperity  of  their  followers  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  industry,  and  that  if  the  indusry  is  to  remain  com¬ 
petitive,  modernisation  is  a  “must.” 

By  far  the  major  portion  of  the  mills’  produas  are 
utilised  in  various  forms  of  packaging,  in  the  materials  for 
which  there  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  no  room  for 
research — as  that  term  is  normally  used.  Such,  however. 
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would  be  far  from  the  tmth.  Though  in  simple  basic  term 
“  a  sack  is  a  sack,”  it  can  take  innumerable  forms,  be  made 
from  a  vast  variety  of  fabrics,  and  these  fabrics  can  if  neces¬ 
sary  be  processed  or  modified  in  many  ways.  Indeed,  dx 
physical  properties  of  the  very  yams  and  fibre  from  which  jote 
fabrics  are  made  may  be  mt^fied  to  suit  particular  requiI^ 
ments.  The  Indian  jute  mills  were  among  the  first  of  thii 
industry  to  recognise  the  need,  and  for  many  years  now  have 
maintained  their  own  central  research  organisation.  Financed 
entirely  by  the  industry,  its  laboratories  and  highly  qualified 
staff  exist  not  only  to  advise  and  assist  mills  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  problems,  but  also  to  engage  in  physical  and  chemical 
long  term  research  work.  By  this  means  the  industry  and  the 
users  of  its  produas  are  kept  completely  up  to  date  in  modem 
methods  of  produaion  and  utilisation. 

The  industry  has  devoted  much  money  and  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  its  workers.  Today,  it  can  look  back  on  a  proud 
record  which  embraces  the  establishment  and  efficient  main¬ 
tenance  of  day  clinics,  creches,  hospitals — ^both  maternity  and 
general — and  recreational  and  educational  facilities,  all  (d 
which  have  been  financed  by  the  industry  itself.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  houses  and  shops,  and  the  creation  of  a  pension  fund, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  other  amenities  provided  by  the  millt 

Enough  has  been  written  here  to  demonstrate  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Calcutta  mills  among  the  industrial  giants 
of  Conunonwealth  trade.  It  is  a  position  which  the  industry 
regards  with  pride  and,  by  service  and  attention  to  the  usen 
of  its  produas  throughout  the  world,  will  continuously  strive 
to  maintain. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


SOVIET  AID  TO  AFGHANISTAN 

A  combined  flour  mill  and  bakery,  the 
biggest  and  most  modern  enterprise  in  the 
capital  of  Afghanistan,  has  recently  gone 
into  operation  in  Kabul.  This  establish¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  projects  built  with  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been 
erected  with  credits  granted  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  Government  of 
Afghanistan  and  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  constitutes  a  whole  set  of  enter¬ 
prises,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  in 
a  space  of  20  months. 

TRACTORS  FOR  PAKISTAN 

The  Pakistan  Government  gives  great 
priority  to  the  development  of  the 
country’s  agriculture.  Flood  control  in 
West  Pakistan  which  is  a  gigantic  prob¬ 
lem,  forms  only  part  of  the  many 
development  schemes.  Irrigation  in  the 
Lower  Sind  must  also  follow  so  that  large 
areas  of  ground  can  be  reclaimed  and 
brought  under  cultivation. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the 
Lower  Sind  in  West  Pakistan  has  been 
devastated  by  floods  during  the  summer, 
when  the  rivers  are  swollen  from  mon¬ 


soons  and  melting  snow.  The  result  has 
been  the  destruction  of  food  crops.  Some 
of  the  bunds  (dykes)  are  to  be  repaired 
and  increased  in  height  tp  give  freedom 
from  floods  in  the  area  around  about 
Hyderabad  (Sind).  At  the  end  of  January 
the  Pakistan  Government  placed  an  order 
with  Vickers- Armstrongs  Ltd.  for  49 
Vickers  Vigor  tractors  and  92  large 
scrapers  with  spares  (approximate  value 
of  the  order — £9(X),(XX)),  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  already  shipped  to 
Pakistan.  This  equipment  is  to  be  used  in 
flood  control  work.  The  floods  usually 
start  about  June  or  July  and  although 
the  scrapers  will  move  16  tons  of  earth 
at  a  time,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  this  season.  The  scrapers 
can  be  used  with  other  types  of  tractors 
which  explains  the  larger  amount  of 
ordered  scrapers  than  that  of  tractors. 
Some  of  the  Vigor  tractors  and  scrapers 
have  been  working  in  Pakistan  for  some 
time  already. 

Vickers-Armstrongs  are  sending  men 
from  England  to  train  local  operators  in 
the  use  of  the  tractors.  Rolls-Royce  Ltd., 
whose  oil  engines  are  used  in  the  tractors, 
are  also  sending  some  technicians. 


NEW  BIRLEC  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

Among  the  latest  exports  to  Australia 
is  a  special  camshaft  hardening  machine 
made  by  Birlec  Limited  of  Birmingham 
for  the  Austin  Motor  Company,  Australia, 
where  the  machine  will  harden  1,000  cam¬ 
shafts  a  week  for  the  Austin  “  B  ”  seria 
engine.  1 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  Abul  Mansur  Ahmad,  Pakistan 
Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industriei, 
disclosed  in  the  National  Assembly  in 
Karachi  that  investigations  for  selectini 
a  suitable  site  for  the  establishment  of  a 
shipyard  in  East  Pakistan  were  conducted 
by  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development 
Corporation'  in  consultation,  with  their 
technical  advisers  and  found  Khulna  to 
be  an  ideal  place  for  a  good  size  shipyard 
where  facilities  for  building  -  river  craft 
could  also  be  provided. 

CIGARETTE  FACTORIES  IN 
PAKISTAN 

The  Minister  for  Agriculture  and  Food 
in  Pakistan,  Mr.  A.  H.  Deldar  Ahmed, 
said  in  the  National  Assembly  recently 
that  there  were  at  present  seven  cigarette 
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betories  in  Pakistan — one  in  East  Paki- 
lUn  and  six  in  West  Pakistan.  He  dis- 
dosed  that  four  more  Factories — two  in 
East  Pakistan  and  two  in  West  Pakistan 
were  expected  to  go  into  production  some 
time  this  year. 

WESl  GERMANY  AND  UNDER- 
DEVEIX)PED  COUNTRIES 

Recently  a  special  coordination  com¬ 
mittee  for  cooperation  with  under¬ 
developed  countries  was  established  in 
West  Germany.  Various  ministries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ministry  of  Economics,  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Industries  and  other  interested 
organisations  have  formed  a  joint  co¬ 
ordination  committee  on  technical  assis¬ 
tance  for  under-developed  countries.  The 
aim  of  this  committee  is  to  advise  the 
under-developed  countries,  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  nationals  from  these  areas  and 
the  supply  of  capital  goods.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  allocated  £4million  (DMSO 
million)  for  the  fiscal  year  1956-57  which 
will  be  administered  by  this  committee. 

INDIA’S  HEAVY  ELECTRICALS 
PROJECT 

The  Government  of  India  has  accepted 
the  project  report  drawn  up  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Electrical  Industries  Ltd.,  British 
consultants  for  the  Heavy  Electricals 
Project  sponsored  by  them  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 


of  heavy  electrical  equipment  in  India. 
The  factory  will  be  located  in  Bhopal, 
Madhya  Pradesh.  Prelimary  steps  in  that 
connection  are  already  in  progress. 

It  is  hoped  that  long-term  credits  which 
would  facilitate  speedy  execution  of  the 
project  would  be  available.  The  consul¬ 
tants  have  agreed  to  make  all  possible 
efforts  for  securing  such  long-term  credits. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  con¬ 
sultants  would  set  up  a  training  school  at 
Bhopal  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Indian  technicians  for  supervisory  posi- 
tioiu  would  be  trained.  Nine  hundred 
candidates  would  be  trained  in  the  first 
year;  and  during  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  years  the  school  is  expected  to 
take  in  approximately  2,000  trainees  a 
year.  Thereafter,  it  is  proposed  that 
about  800  persons  be  trained  annually  as 
artisans,  draughtsmen  and  other  skilled 
workers.  A  large  number  of  technical 
personnel  trained  under  the  scheme  would 
thus  be  available  for  employment  not 
only  in  the  Heavy  Electricals  Project  but 
also  for  running  a  number  of  other 
national  projects. 

When  the  project  is  established  and 
goes  into  production,  the  saving  of  foreign 
exchange  resulting  therefrom  is  expected 
to  be  of  the  order  of  Rs.lOO  million 
(£7.5  million)  a  year.  When  complete  the 
Heavy  Electricals  Project  would  be  one 
of  the  biggest  undertakings  in  the  line  of 
manufacture  of  heavy  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  Asia. 


INDIA  BUYS  FERTILISERS  IN 
GERMANY 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  India 
Store  Department  placed  orders  to  the 
vali^  of  over  £2.7  million  for  ammonium 
sulphate,  including  for  £1.8  million  in 
western  Germany,  £5(X),0(X)  in  Italy  and 
£400, (XK)  in  Austria.  The  largest  of  these 
orders  were  placed  with  Ruhr-Stickstoff 
AG,  Bochum,  which  was  established  as  a 
cooperative  undertaking  by  the  by¬ 
products  ammonia  producers  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  rest  of  western  Germany,  together 
with  the  coke  oven  producers  and  later 
the  synthetic  producers  of  the  Ruhr. 

This  organisation  has  undertaken 
practical  agricultural  work  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  its  products  and  their  advisory 
services  are  being  extended  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  In 
addition  ammonium  sulphate  nitrate  to 
the  value  of  £6(X),(XX)  was  purchased  in 
West  Germany. 

JAPANESE  GOODS  AT  THE 
FRANKFURT  FAIR 

German  buyers  have  shown  great 
interest  in  Japanese  goods  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Frankfurt  Spring  Inter¬ 
national  Fair  (March  10-14).  This  was  the 
first  show  of  Japanese  products  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  very  favourable  comments  on 
quality  and  design  of  exhibited  consumer 
goods  were  made.  The  prices  of  many 
goods  are  much  cheaper  than  those 
quoted  by  West  German  manufacturers, 
and  the  main  obstacle  to  concluding  large 


Great  changes 

are  in  the  air. . . 

...  in  India  today,  and  the  businessman  who 
wishes  to  be  abreast  of  progress  will  do  well 
to  contact  the  National  Bank  of  India.  For 
the  Bank  not  only  provides  an  efficient 
modern  banking  service  but  also  has  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  of  many  kinds  about  India. 
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Branches  In:  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  TANGANYIKA,  ZANZIBAR, 

UGANDA,  ADEN,  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 

Bankers  to  the  Government  in :  ADEN,  KENYA  COLONY,  UGANDA,  ZANZIBAR,  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 
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contract!  was  the  insufficient  import 
quotas  fixed  by  the  German  authorities. 

Among  the  principal  products  were 
textiles,  cameras  and  optical  equipment, 
mechanical  toys,  ceramic  wares,  tinned 
fish  and  handicraft  goods.  In  connection 
with  the  German  policy  of  liberalisation 
of  imports  there  are,  however,  possibili¬ 
ties  for  increased  Japanese  exports  to  this 
market.  Thus  West  German  imports  of 
cotton  and  man-made  fibre  tissues  from 
Japan  are  expected  to  increase  to  £3.3 
million  this  year  as  against  £2.3  million 
imports  of  last  year. 

PACKAGING  EXHIBITION 

Increased  attention  is  being  paid 
throughout  the  world  to  the  question  of 
packaging  of  consumer  goods,  and  the 


recent  Packaging  Exhibition  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  outside 
the  United  States.  More  than  240  UK  and 
foreign  firms  exhibited  their  products,  and 
a  number  of  buyers  from  Asian  countries 
and  Australia  came  to  the  exhibition. 

The  adoption  of  modern  techniques  in 
packaging  and  the  use  of  new  packaging 
materials  point  the  way  to  a  reduction  in 
expense  for  manufactt|irers.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  industries  in  Asian  countries 
leads  to  increased  requirements  in  this 
field,  too.  Manufacturers  who  have  already 
delivered  adjustable  wrapping  machines 
for  hard  boiled  sweets  to  Asian  markets 
told  our  correspondent  that  they  were 
confident  of  being  able  to  secure  further 
orders  from  this  region. 


A  NEW  glue  labeller  handling 
bottles  in  the  vertical  position.  A 
NEW  carton  coding  device  applying 
a  printed  code  to  the  top  face  oi 
the  cartons  as  they  are  erected  on 
the  machine.  (G.  D.  Peters  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Packaging  Division,  Windsor 
Works,  Slough,  Bucks). 

A  NEW  sweet  and  confectionery 
wrapping  machine  (G.D.  5,000)  that 
will  wrap  individual  pieces  and 
pack  them  into  units  containing  ten 
pieces  each  at  the  rate  of  some  50 
units  per  minute.  (Societa  Acc. 
Sempl  G.D.,  Via  Pomponia  10,  P.O. 
Box  94,  Bologna,  Italy). 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has 
been  known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and 
merchants  from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried 
these  wares  to  distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  principal  exports  consist  of  quality 
teas,  rubber,  coconut  products  and  high  grade 
graphite.  C>ylon  imports  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
machinery,  electrical  goods,  fertilisers,  and  a 
variety  of  consumer  goods  from  every  comer  of 
the  globe. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel, 
the  London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4 
Ludgate  HiU,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  you. 

BANK  OF  CEYLON 

HMd  OfRct  at  Colombo  SIxtoon  Iranchot  In  Coylon 


SALE  TILNEY 
&  CO.  LTD. 

AND  ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 

16,  By  ward  Street, 
London,  E.C.3 

TOKYO  OFFICE 

14-2  Chome,  Maninouchi#Naka 
9th  Bldg.,  Tokyo 


For  all  Your  Problems  of  Indices 
Export  and  Import 
read 

“THE  INDIAN  EXPORTER 

mnd  the  Indian  Importer'* 

Widely  circulated  monthly 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THIS  JOURNAL 
For  details  write  to: 

The  Editor,  12  Fort  Chambers,  Hamam  Street 
Bombay  1  (India) 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  It  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,'  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address :  ••  Materials,  Smith,  London  " 
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RUHRSTICKSTOFF 


Aktiengesellschaft 

Supplies  Fertilizers  for 

S.  E.  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Ammonium  Sulphate  Nitrate 
Calcium  Ammonium  Nitrate 


BOCHUM  .  WEST  GERMANY 


CHINA 

NATIONAL  IMPORT-EXPORT 
CORPORATION 

PEKING 


Cable  Address:  CNIEC,  PEKING 
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Company  Meeting 


The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 
A  YEAR  OF  STEADY  PROGRESS 


•Aid  for  Under ‘Developed  Countries 


The  Ordinary  Yearly  General  Meeting 
of  The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  was  held  on  March  IS  at  the 
Head  Office  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  C.  Blaker,  M.C.,  E.D.,  the  Chair-  - 
man,  presided  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  said:  The  profit  for  the  year 
amounts  to  $20,635,421,  which  represents 
a  small  increase  over  last  year’s  figure. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  sum  of  $4  millions 
should  again  be  written  off  Bank  Premises 
and,  after  allowing  for  this  transfer  and 
the  interim  dividend  of  £2  per  share,  the 
directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a 
final  dividend  of  £3  per  share  leaving  a 
balance  of  just  over  $11  millions  to  be 
carried  forward  to  next  year. 

Turning  to  our  balance  sheet,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  of  our  liabilities  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged;  a  small 
increase  in  Current,  Deposit  and  Other 
Accounts  having  been  offset  by  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  total  of  Acceptances  on 
behalf  of  Customers.  On  the  Assets  side 
of  the  balance  sheet,  the  main  changes 
are  increases  of  $144  millions  in  Advances 
to  Customers  and  Other  Accounts  and  of 
$39  millions  in  Trade  Bills  Discounted. 

As  a  result  of  the  larger  facilities 
granted  to  our  constituents,  the  total  of 
cash,  call  money  and  government  treasury 
bills  has  decreased  by  just  over  $105 
millions.  Investments  have  also  fallen 
by  $66  millions  due  partly  to  the  drop  in 
the  market  value  of  British  Government 
securities  but  also  as  a  result  of  sales  of 
investments. 

At  December  31,  1956,  the  ratio  of  the 
Bank’s  readily  realisable  assets  to  its 
total  liabilities,  was  just  under  45%  and, 
while  your  directors  are  statisfied  that 
this  is  a  safe  margin,  the  drop  over  the 
last  few  years  is  a  reminder  that  our 
ability  to  finance  the  capital  and  current 
requirements  of  our  customers  and 
friends  must  of  necessity  have  some 
limitation. 

On  the  whole  the  year  was  one  of 
steady  progress  with  an  improvement  in 
trade  and  your  directors  are  very  satisfied 
with  the  results,  which  would  have  been 
even  better  if  it  were  not  for  a  series 
of  unfortunate  losses  which  we  suffered 
in  Calcutta. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

CHAIRMAN’S  STATEMENT 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Chairman’s  printed  statement: — 

On  the  whole,  little  pleasure  can  be 
found  in  looking  back  on  the  events  of 
the  past  year.  Some  of  the  legacies,  which 


will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come, 
are  the  damage  which  has  been  done  to 
Anglo-American  relations,  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  difficulties  which 
the  shortage  of  oil  has  caused  to  the 
economies  of  western  Europe;  but  there 
are  many  others. 

Economically  industrial  production  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  although  at  a  slower 
speed  than  in  1955,  and  a  growing  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  restrictions  of  credit 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  Steps  taken  in 
December  to  mobilise  all  available  re¬ 
sources  seem  to  have  been  successful  in 
stopping  the  drain  on  the  sterling  area 
reserves  and  the  technical  position  of 
sterling  has  since  been  greatly  improved 
thus  enabling  the  inherent  strength  of 
the  economy  to  reassert  itself.  While  the 
short-term  outlook  is  reassuring,  it  is 
only  by  a  steady  and  substantial  increase 
in  the  reserves  that  a  permanent  solution 
can  be  found. 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  support  for  the  proposal  that  some 
form  of  integration  of  the  economies  of 
western  Europe  should  be  evolved,  which, 
by  the  pooling  of  resources,  would  enable 
this  area,  with  its  large  internal  market, 
to  compete  on  more  equal  terms  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  growing 
economic  strength  of  Russia. 

Although  a  number  of  differences  have 
still  to  be  ironed  out  a  great  step  forward 
has  been  taken  towards  the  setting  up  of 
this  free  trade  area  which,  if  it  comes 
into  being,  will  be  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  developments  in  world  trade 
that  has  been  evolved  since  the  war. 

In  Asia  the  international  situation  has 
remained  quiet  and  although  a  number 
of  problems  remain  unsolved  there  were 
no  developments,  apart  from  several 
internal  incidents,  which  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  area.  The  disruption  of 
shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal  delayed 
and  increased  the  cost  of  many  of  their 
imports  from  western  Europe  but  so  far 
this  has  not  caused  any  undue  strain  on 
the  economies  of  the  various  countries, 
while  on  the  short  view  at  least,  Japan 
has  benefited.  In  many  of  our  annual 
reviews  since  the  war  the  importance  of 
agriculture  has  been  stressed  and  we  have 
tried  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  a  too 
speedy  move  towards  industrialisation: 
but  the  desire  to  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  standards  of  living  of  the  people 
has  caused  governments  to  draw  up  plans 
which,  if  successful  (and  some  of  them 
so  far  have  been  fairly  successful)  will 


result  in  an  extremely  rapid  enlargemeix 
of  industrial  resources. 

The  need  for  rapid  industrialisation  in 
this  day  and  age  cannot  be  questioned 
and  enlightened  self-interest  alone  would 
lead  us  to  give  this  movement  every  en¬ 
couragement:  but  this  does  not  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  under  conditions  which 
exist  in  most  of  Asia,  with  growing  popu¬ 
lations,  the  increase  in  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  should  not  move  at  such  a  high 
speed  that  the  production  of  basic  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  necessities  of  life  it 
unable  to  keep  pace. 

AID  FOR  UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

The  Colombo  Plan  continued  to  play 
a  large  part  in  furthering  development 
in  South-East  Asia.  United  Nations 
agencies  continue  to  play  their  part  while 
aid  has  been  provided  by  the  United 
States  of  America  on  a  generous  scale 
through  various  channels.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  also  made  substantial  loans; 
and  its  off-spring,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  came  into  being  in 
July  and  announced  its  intention  of  con¬ 
centrating  upon  investment  in  less 
developed  countries  in  association  with 
private  investors.  The  International  Bank 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  international  organisations  set  up 
since  the  war  and  I  hope  that,  with  the 
experience  of  its  parent  at  its  disposal, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
will  be  able  to  make  a  useful  and  increas¬ 
ing  contribution  towards  the  economic 
,  development  of  its  members  in  the 
private  sector  in  which  it  will  specialise. 
In  our  own  small  way  we  are  doing  our 
part  and  we  have  interests  in  two  develop¬ 
ment  corporations,  one  in  India  and  the 
other  in  Ceylon,  while  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  setting  up  of  a  similar 
organisation  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
These  corporations  are  intended  to  grant 
finance  on  a  rather  longer  term  basis 
than  banks  normally  provide. 

The  statement  then  reviewed  in  detail 
the  conditions  in  the  territories  in  which 
the  Bank  has  interests  and  concluded: — 

On  the  whole  this  has  been  a  satis¬ 
factory  year  and,  notwithstanding  set¬ 
backs,  has  been  marked  by  general 
political  stability  with  growing  economic 
expansion.  While  the  main  function  of 
the  Bank  will  continue,  I  trust,  to  be  the 
financing  of  eastern  trade,  your  directors 
will  not  be  slow  in  taking  advantage  of 
promising  openings  elsewhere. 
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TENDERS 

The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Nos. 

Tender  Tanks,  steel  without 

underframes  .  2 

Capacity  of  tanks  to  be 
3,500  I.Galls.  water  and 
13.5  long  tons  coal. 

Bogie  frames  steel  without 

wheels  .  4 

To  l.R.S.Specn.R. 32/54  with 
particular  Specn.  (of 
November  1956)  as  far  as 
is  applicable. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
March  22,  1957,  at  a  fee  of  10s. 
which  is  not  returnable.  If  payment 
is  made  by  cheque,  it  should  please 
be  made  payable  to  "  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  India.”  Tenders  are  to 
be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on  Monday, 
May  6,  1957.  Please  quote  reference 
No.  %/56/RLY. 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of: — 

No. 

Machine,  Grinding  and 
Quartering  Crank  Pins  of 
Heavy  Locomotive  wheel 

sets  .  1 

Tender  schedule  and  specifications 
may  be  purchased  from  the  above 
address  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings 
(which  is  not  refundable)  quoting 
reference  1795/56/ENG.3. 

Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  25,  1957. 


Company  Meeting 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
INDIA 

AMALGAMATION 
WITH  GRINDLAYS  BANK 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  The 
National  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.,  was  held 
on  March  26  in  London. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Statement  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Michie,  circulated  with  the  report  and 
accounts  for  the  year  to  December  31, 
1956:— 

Before  turning  to  the  Accounts  1  have 
a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  report.  Ever  since  we  acquired 
from  the  National  Provincial  Bank  Ltd. 
the  total  capital  of  Grindlays  Bank  Ltd. 
the  interests  and  managements  of 
Grindlays  Bank  and  ourselves  have 
naturally  grown  more  closely  together 
and  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
as  experience  accumulated  that  to  ensure 
the  full  benefits  of  this  association  a 
physical  fusion  of  resources  and  Staff 
must  be  the  ultimate  step.  The  Boards 
of  both  Banks  have  now  decided  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  an  amalgamation  and 
the  necessary  preliminaries  have  been 
set  in  motion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fusion 
can  be  effected  as  from  January  I,  1958, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  achieve 
this.  Opportunity  will  be  taken  to  make  a 
change  in  our  name  and,  despite  the  long 
and  honourable  associations  attaching  to 
the  present  titles  there  are  a  number  of 
good  reasons  for  doing  this.  Until  certain 
legal  formalities  are  completed  it  is  not 
possible  to  announce  a  name  but  it  is 
hoped  to  preserve  in  the  one  adopted 
associations  with  both  now  in  use. 

What  is  important  to  our  shareholders 
is  that  the  two  Boards  are  strongly  and 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  taking 
this  action  will  solidify  and  strengthen 
our  structure  and  enable  us  to  progress 
both  more  soundly  and  more  rapidly 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A 
public  announcement  of  our  intentions 
will  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Any  necessary  resolution  will  be  put 
before  you  in  due  course. 

LARGER  NET  PROFIT 

Our  consolidated  Balance  Sheet  total 
at  £163,635,741  shews  the  contraction 
anticipated  in  my  last  Statement,  the 
comparable  figure  a  year  ago  being 
£168,653,013. 

Our  Net  Profit  figure  is  somewhat 
larger  and  after  full  provisions  for  taxa¬ 
tion,  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  other 
necessary  reservations  comes  out  at 
£432,835  against  £421,839  the  previous 
year.  Dividends  declared  are  unchanged 
at  15  percent  for  the  year.  £I00.0(X)  has 
been  transferred  to  Premises  Account 
against  £75,000  and  £75,000  to  Con¬ 


tingencies  Reserve  Account  against 
£85,000  in  1955.  The  balance  carried 
forward  is  increased  by  £11,888. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  Sterling 
Securities  was  arrested  before  the  end 
since  taken  place.  As  1  have  previously 
reported  all  temporary  depreciations  in 
our  holdings  have  been  fully  provided  for 
ex  interior  reserves. 

INDIA 

All  Indian  economic  activity  is  being 
dominated  by  the  Second  “  Five-year 
Plan  ”  which  has  recently  been  widely 
commented  on  in  the  hnancial  press. 
Despite  legitimate  mental  reservations  as 
to  the  timing  and  correlation  of  certain 
sections  of  the  plan  and  some  doubt, 
having  regard  to  the  country's  apparent 
resources  —  the  significant  reduction  in 
her  sterling  balances  has  to  be  taken  into 
account — whether  too  much  is  being 
attempted  too  quickly,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  plan  is  imaginative  and 
certainly  reflects  a  dynamic  outlook  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  All  people  of  goodwill  will  wish 
the  plan  the  greatest  possible  success. 

GRINDLAYS  BANK  LTD. 

I  am  glad  to  report  another  successful 
year's  operations,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
profit  figure  shown  in  their  accounts,  and  as 
you  will  see  the  growth  in  the  volume  of 
the  Bank's  deposits  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  As  in  our  own  case  all  necessary 
provisions  have  been  internally  made 
including  any  depreciation  on  the  Bank's 
holding  of  Government  securities. 

During  the  year  two  further  Branches 
have  been  opened  in  the  Rhodesias  and 
results  of  operations  there  shew  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  and  are  encour¬ 
aging. 

Our  Finance  &  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  again  operated  at  a  profit  which  is 
being  retained  in  the  business. 

PROSPECTS 

When  I  last  addresed  you  we  had  just 
had  a  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  to  51  percent 
in  a  further  attempt  to  curb  inflationary 
tendencies.  The  situation  was  apparently 
improving  when  the  economic  results  of 
the  Suez  crisis  fell  upon  us.  By  dint  of 
calling  up  our  reserves  the  critical  phase 
has  been  by-passed  and  money  has  been 
plentiful  enough  to  justify  an  adjustment 
of  the  Bank  of  England  rate  to  5  percent. 
1  say  adjustment  advisedly  for  on  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  that  is  all  it  is  and  we  shall 
work  hard  for  any  further  improvement 
in  our  monetary  situation,  whether 
expressed  in  gold  and  dollar  balances  or 
interest  rates,  and  obviously  they  go 
together. 

This  is  no  time  to  attempt  prophecy; 
the  imponderables  are  too  many  and 
certainties  too  few,  but  as  has  been  said 
(Continued  at  foot  of  next  column) 


before  no  one  owes  this  country  a  living 
and  it  can  only  be  through  the  wisdom  of 
our  Government  and  the  efforts  of  all  our 
people  that  our  present  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  resolved;  and  surely  there 
of  1956  and  an  upward  movement  has 
is  nothing  insurmountable  about  them 
so  long  as  we  do  not  spend  as  if  we  still 
had  a  large  unearned  income  behind  us. 

Last  year  I  remarked  on  the  disparity 
between  interest  rates  in  London  and 
those  current  in  certain  other  countries. 
This  gap  has  since  been  narrowed  but  in 
today's  relative  circumstances  it  is  in  some 
cases  still  too  wide.  Supply  and  demand 
will  doubtless  have  their  way  in  due 
course. 

As  to  our  own  prospects,  given  reason¬ 
able  operational  conditions  1  feel  sure  our 
forward  progress  will  continue. 
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Enjoy  Japanese  Cigarettes! 


highest  quality  cigarette  of  Japan 
prides  itself  in  being 
the  genuine  Virginia  blend 
10-pc.  package  -  Y50 
20-pc.  package  -  YlOO 


fine  cigarette  with  a  sweet  flavour 
popular  among 
foreigners  and  Japanese 
10-pc.  package  -  Y40 
50-pc.  can  -  Y200 


“  Pearl” 

mild  cigarette  for  women 
blended  with  Native  Virginia,  Burley 
and  imported  Oriental  leaves 
10-pc.  package  -  Y30 
20-pc.  package  -  Y60 


THE  JAPAN  MONOPOLY  CORPORATION 

2,  Aoi-cho,  Akasaka,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Cable  Address:  “MONOPOLY”  Tokyo 


eastern  world,  APRIL,  1957 
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SIRALY  802 

the  small  aluminium  motorboat 

SPEEDY  VERSATILE  DURABLE 

makes  an  excellent  service  boat 

Exporters: 

NIKEX  Hungarian  Trading  Company  for  Products  of  Heavy 

Industry 

Budapest  4  P.O.B.  103  Hungary 

Cable  Address:  NIKEXPORT  BUDAPEST 


EASTERN  WORLD,  APRIL,  1' 


FRIED.KRUPP-ESSEN 

OUR  PRODUCTION  PROGRAM; 

Industrial  Plants:  Complete  iron  and  steelworks;  Renn-kiln  plants;  industrial  furnaces, 

steelmaking  shops;  rolling  mills;  forging  shops  and  foundries;  cement, 
lime,  and  gypsum  works;  chemical  factories  and  complete  plants  for 
making  artificial  fibres 

Coal,  Lignite,  and  Ore  Preparation  Plants 
Steel  Structures,  Bridges,  Hydraulic  Engineering  Structures 
Civil  Engineering  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures 
Castings  and  Forgings 

WIDIA  Sintered  Carbides;  WIDIA  Carbide  Tools 

Magnet  Materials:  KOERZIT  and  KOEROX  permanent  magnets;  HYPERMand  HYPEROX 
non-retentive  materials 

Fabricated  Plate  Work  and  Piping 
Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock 
Boom  Stackers,  Belt  Conveyors,  Excavators 
Cranes  of  all  types 

Machinery:  Speed  reducers,  pneumatic  tools,  centrifuges;  sheet  metalworking  and 

tin  box  making  machines;  cable  making  and  stranding  machines; 
edible  oil  recovery  plants;  machines  for  working  rubber  and  plastics; 
soivent-extraction  piants,  etc. 

Diesel  Engines 
Motor  Vehicles 
Ships  and  Marine  Engines 


Rolled  Products  •  Forged  Bar  Stock  •  Steel  Sheet  Piling  •  Pipes  •  Fittings  •  Wire  ' 
Products  and  Hardware 

Raw  Materials  and  Process  Alloys  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

Sole  exporters  to  India  of  all  KRUPP  products  are  KRUPP-INDIEN-HANDELS. 
GESELLSCHAFT  M.  B.  H.  who  are  represented  by  their  sole  agents  in  India, 
CAMBATA  industries  PRIVATE  LTD.*  Head  Office:  Bombay,  Cambata  Building, 

42  Queen's  Road  •  Brandt  Offices:  Calcutta  -  New  Delhi  -  Madras  -  Nagpur 


FRIED.  KRUPP*  ESSEN  (Germany) 


Continuous! 

lei 

val 

lerind 

V 

Dynocone  Test  LMDoratory  at  our  Derby  Works. 

Continuous  and  trouble-free  separ¬ 
ation  of  solids  from  liquids  by 
centrifugal  force  is  provided  by  the 
DYNOCONE,  a  machine  of  British 
design  and  manufacture  incorpor¬ 
ating  entirely  new  features  of  drive 
and  control. 

■5|(-  You  are  invited  to  consult  1C  with  your 
filtering  and  de- watering  problems. 


BY  THE 

DY 
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SOLID  BOWL  CENTRIFUGE 

ATIONAL  COMBUSTION  (EXPORT)  LTD 

liONDON  OKKICK:  MNKTKKN  WOBl'RN  PLAOK.  W.C.l.  TELEPHONE:  TERMINUS  28 
WORKS;  DERRY,  KN(iLANI). 
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